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DEATH OF PAUL DELAROCHE. | appointed the unreflecting spectator. The student in history | by the exhibition of the original painting, and magnificent copies 
Some years since the American public was astonished and con- felt on examination that the incident was truly depicted, but the | in the form of engravings, impressed itself upon the public taste, 
founded by the exhibition of a comparatively small and unpre- imagination at one bound connecting the glorious triumphs of the | and its sublime conception unfolded itself, and Napoleon for the 
tentious picture of “ Napoleon crossing the Alps,” painted by | ‘« Army in Italy, with the preceding incidents,” naturally adopted first time, it was felt, stood ‘* individualized by art,’’ before an 
Paul Delaroche. It consisted of the “‘ young general’ mounted | David’s falsehood, and indulged a picture of Napoleon mounted | admiring posterity. We question if any “later picture’’ has 
on a mule, the animal led by a sturdy peasant, the group sur- | on a horse rampant, ascending the mountainous steeps, some- | passed this wonderful creation of the artist’s pencil, although 
rounded by Alpine precipices and eternal snows. There was | thing after the fashion in which the theatrical playbills get out | he has executed more ambitious subjects. The Napoleon of 
something so simple in the composition that at first sight it dis- | Mazeppa. Gradually, however, Delaroche’s picture, made familiar | Delaroche, true to history so far as the details are concerned, 
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embodies the man at the most critical and interesting moment 
of his life—the dark hour that rested upon his first great act— 
when his victories were still things in his brain—when the future 
glory of his career, as we understand it, was coming up in dreams 
before his excited imagination—such is the face of Napoleon 
in that wonderful picture, one of the most idealized and extraor- 
dinary ever put upon canvas, worthy indeed of the great original. 

More recently, we have been gratified by the exhibition of 
another masterpiece from the pencil of this same artist, ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribunal,’’ which bréught 
the ‘‘ Reign of Terror’ vividly before us, as if the tide of time 
had rolled back, and let us personally look at its living horrors. 
Who will forget the solemn dignity, the premature age, the ruined 
beauty—but beauty stilh—the resignation, and the longing after 
another world, and with it peace, that shone out of the eye of that 
unhappy queen, that displayed itself in the majestic but quiet 
step, that breathed all around her, and pervaded the very atmos- 
phere in which she moved, shedding even an interest over the 
human tigers that gloated over her downfall and inwardly laughed 
at her prospective slaughter ? 

We were becoming acquainted with Paul Belaroche ; he was 
obtaining a place at our firesides, and by the genius of universal 
art, advocating to all languages and all tongues, the cause of 
beauty and truth, when lo! the death-knell falls upon our ear, 
and we learn that he has been stricken down by the insatiate 
destroyer, and that his hand, so full of creative power, is turned 
to dust. Alas! that so much that was good and great should in 
a moment perish, and that his mighty thought and his intellec- 





tual wealth could not be, like base gold, distributed by inheri- 
tance, and still exist to enrich the world. 

Paul Delaroche was born in 1797, and studied as a student of 
art under the celebrated Gras, 
than any of his contemporaries of the French school, and has 
always, as a matter of course, addressed a larger audience. It 
has been truly said, that without the teeming imagination of 
Kaulback, or the grandeur of Cornelius, he surpassed both these 


His style was more universal 


masters in the ability to seize and reproduce the vital feelings 
and passions of great historical moments and great historical 
characters. Without anything of Vernet’s prodigious faculty of 
combining masses of men in action, he possessed a constant ele- 
gance, ideality and elevation, to which that artist has never made 
any pretension. 

Among his later works familiar to the public is what is justly 
deemed his chef d’wuvre—The Hemicycle des Beaux Arts. His 
“ Napoleon at Fontainebleau’’ is a fine specimen of his power in 
portraying concentrated feelings. His “ Cromwell contemplating 
the corpse of Charles the First,” his «‘ Death of Queen Elizabeth,” 
and the pictures mentioned at the commencement of our article, 
are all of a kindred nature, the point of interest turning upon 


the portrayal of intense mental excitement, and in this he has 


had in modern times no superior. As a man, Delaroche was 


exemplary, and lived a life without reproach. His wife was the 
daughter of Vernet, and was remarkable for her classic beauty of 
No fireside 
ever presented more cause to admire genius happily united than 
did that of this great artist. 
some years numbered with the dead, will ever live in the many 
reproductions of her face among her husband's best pictures. 
Whenever he desired to portray all that was lovely in mind 


person, her natural talents and accomplishments. 


His lovely wife, who has been 


or person in woman, his wife sat by to give personality to his 
imaginary conception. 

The death of Delaroche will cause a void in art which will 
long remain unoccupied; he was the great historical painter 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, and his decease will 
cast a gloom over art-associations throughout the enlightened 
world. 


LOSS OF THE HAVRE STEAM-PACKET “LYONNAIS.” 


No event, since the sinking of the Arctic, has created a more pro- 
found sensation of regret than the loss of the French steamship 
Lyonnais. ‘The steamer left New York on the Ist of November, 
bound for Havre, and on the night of the following day was run 
into by the bark Adriatic. Regarding the collision, the captain of the 
Adriatic says: On Sunday night, Nov. 2, before eleven o’clock, the 
bark steering by the wind, heading W. N. W., discovered a steamer, 
about three or four points on the weather bow, supposed to be 
steering E.N.E. The night was starlight, but hazy. Should think 
we saw the light about twenty minutes or More before we struck. The 
steamer continued her course, which would have carried her by our 
stern, if not altered; but upon nearing us, she suddenly changed 
her course, which rendered a collision inevitable. We then endea- 
vored to save ourselves by tacking, but it was too late, and in a few 
minutes we'were afoul, striking the steamer abaft the wheel-house, 
carrying away our jibboom, bowsprit, and ripping up the topgallant 
forecastle, and starting the whole Pron tas bew from the deck 
frame, and the wood end forward. We then hailed the steamer, 
and requested them not to leave us, but received: no answer. We 
then kept cm before the wind to prevent us losing our masts, and 
to ascertain the extent of our damage. Saw the steamer’s lights 
about four points on our lee bow, and kept them in view ten or fifteen 
minutes, until lost in the distance. Supposed that she had received 
but little damage, and had continued her course. We secured our 
masts and repaired the damage as well as possible, and then shaped 
our course for the nearest port, and arrived at Gloucester, Novem- 
ber 4, at 11 P. M. 

Captain Devaulx, of the Lyonnais, says that his vessel at eleven 
P.M., the night dark, was running eleven knots, under sail and 
steam, and displaying lights according to regulation ; the man on 
the lookout called “ A ship to starboard, bearing down on us under 
full sail.”” The whistle which had been put on board at New York, 
and which can be heard ten miles off, was immediately sounded. 
The helm was put hard-a-port on the instant; but nevertheless, 
a three-masted vessel struck the Lyonnais across the companion 
way, amidships. The bowsprit of the ship broke with the concus- 
sion, and stove in the side of our vessel from the companion-way as 
far as the shrouds, seriously damaging the two starboard boats, 
one of them an English life-boat. The collision broke away the iron 
plates of the coal bunkers, letting in the water. We continued on 
our course during about ten minutes, but the water almost imme- 
diately extinguished the fires: The unknown vessel, in clearing 
away from us, left on the deck of the Lyonnais part of her figure- 
head, representing a black dragon, with gilt mane, red eyes, open 
mouth, with gilt dart in it. At the moment of collision, Captain 
Devaulx rushed to the wheel; the first lieutenant, Mr. Gustave 
Matthieu, was on his watch, and deponent was at his post on deck. 
As soon as the engines stopped, Mr. Gigneux, the chief engineer, 
came up from below and declared that water was pouring in at the 
coal bunkers and the ship was sinking. The pumps were imme- 
diately set going, but floating cinders choked up the valves, and 

e 


a chain, whilst of the crew and some of the passengers went 
below to shift the cargo from starboard to port, but as the water 
continued to rise, the captain ordered the cargo to be thrown over- 
board. During this time some of the passengers, amongst them 
two old sea captains, a few of the officers and a number of sailors 
were busy covering the side of the ship with a large studding sail, 
whilst the carpenters from the inside were endeavoring to stop the 
leak with mattresses, quilts, &c. The opening at the side of the 
ship was at the water line, and appe: to be two feet square. 
Our exertions were all of no avail, as the sea was growing rough 
and we were unable to careen the steamer. Although over a dozen 
mattresses and similar articles were propped against the hole, it 
became impossible to withstand the pressure of water. We com- 
menced sheathing the ship outside with large awning, which seemed 
to stop the leak for a time. During all this the bailing never ceased, 
but as we found the water increased rapidly, the conviction was 
forced upon us that a second hole existed beneath the water line. 
Notwithstanding throwing overboard the cargo, and the continued 
bailing out, the ship was sinking rapidly by the stern. Two large 
casks were then used to bail the water, the captain and officers lend- 
ing a helping hand with the tackle. For a moment we thought the 
water was decreasing, but it soon overpowered us. The bailing had 
lasted from eight A. M. to three P.M., and the men were exhausted 
with fatigue. 

The captain then lowered the boats and embarked the passengers 
and crew. In order to be prepared for the worst, a raft had been 
built during the day, of topmasts, spars, cabin doors, boards, chicken 
coops, &c., and on it were placed two barrels of wine, two puncheons 
of water and various kinds of eatables, sufficient to last the fifty 
persons placed upon it, at least a month. In the first cutter were 
some twenty-five persons, among whom were the first and second 
engineers, the steward, his nephew, all the cabin servants, (ten in 
number.) This boat was under the command of the chief officer, 
Mr. Roussell. This boat had on board compass, charts, chronome- 
ters, a sextant, and provisions for two weeks, with complete set of 
new sails, A second boat, same size as the former, took off twenty- 
five persons ; she had the same amount of food, nautical instruments 
and new sails as the first cutter, and was under the command of the 
two sea captains. A life-boat, containing about twenty persons, 
and having, like the other, a complete set of sails, provisions and 
instruments, was placed under the orders of Mr. Dublot, third 
lieutenant. Another life-boat, containing eighteen persons, with 
provisions for two weeks, was placed under the command of depo- 
nent. The various boats, once equipped, were kept during the 
night in the neighborhood of the wreck, the captain remaining on 
board the latter with the first lieutenant, four petty officers, stew- 
ardess, and Messrs. Clairin and Bonestac, the doctor and purser. 
Two yawls, which might each hold six persons, were moored to the 
wreck. During the night the life-boat, commanded by Mr. Dublot, 
which had been damaged at the moment of the collision, was carried 
by the waves against the raft, and immediately sank; those in her 
were rescued by the raft. 

At seven o’clock A.M., on Tuesday, 4th inst., the captain, per- 
ceiving that the ship could no longer float, and was likely to sink 
every moment, ordered those on board to embark in the yawls; 
he himself was the last to quit the ship. Before the officers took 
to the boats under their respective commands, the captain called 
them into the deck-house of the steamer, and pointed out to them 
on the chart the spot in which they were, and explained to them 
the direction they must follow, in order to reach the nearest land. 
At eight o’clock A.M., the three boats made their way towards the 
north-west in company. On quitting the wreck the captain was seen 
with his men in one yawl, and first officer and purser in the other, near 
the raft. The captain declared his intention of remaining by the 
wreck until the Lyonnais sunk. The raft was moored to the hull 
with a ten-fathom hawser, and a man stood ready with an axe to cut 
loose when she sunk. 

The three boats kept company until five P.M., when a thick fog 
set in, and deponent being to leeward of the other two, lost sight of 
them. He put about to rejoin them, but, not finding them, he con- 
tinued his course towards the north-west, without compass or instru- 
ments. At nine P.M. wind commenced blowing from north, and 
during three days he ran before the wind, it blowing a gale. Pass- 
ing over the banks two men were frozen to death—one a fireman, 
the other a passenger, about fifty years of age, name unknown. 
Threw the bodies overboard. The survivors, deponent included, 
suffered horribly from cold, snow and hail falling incessantly, whilst 
the sea breaking over them had spoiled nearly all their bread and 
provisions. 


EUROPE, 


Tue Persia’s mails bring us some interesting facts in connection 
with the hitch which was said to have taken place in the entente cor. 
diale between England and France. It would appear that Russian 
influence is again on the wane at the French court, and that the 
Russian agents in Paris, both male and female, are in despair. 
What gives some color to these statements is the fact that Lord Cow- 
ley is the only foreign minister who has been invited for the whole 
period of the court’s sojourn at Compiegne, and that he is daily 
closeted with the Emperor. In order to manifest his displeasure at 
the conduct of the Times and other leading London journals, Louis 
Napoleon lately sent for the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post, and congratulated him upon the accuracy and conscientious- 
ness of his statements. Another thing which marks the new direc- 
tion in which the political vane is turning, is the circumstance that 
on the Constitutionnel publishing some severe strictures on the con- 
duct of England and Austria in regard to the continued occupation 
of the Black Sea and the Principalities, the Moniteur came out in a 
day or two afterwards with a disclaimer of the sentiments put forth 
in the article. It is now said that it is the entourage of the Emperor, 
and not his own inclinations, which had disposed him to listen too 
freely to the blandishments of Russia. The Hanover Gazette con- 
tradicts the news that America intends te demand the abolition of 
the dues on the Elbe, which Hanover receives at Stade. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


It appears from the official statements in El Nicaraguense, 
Walker’s newspaper organ, that within the last fourteen months he 
has received from the United States a little over 4,100 recruits. Of 
these, 144 are reported as having been killed in battle. Walker’s 
whole force op the Ist of November, including the last arrival of 
325 men from New Orleans, under Col. Jacques, was, by the returns, 
only 1,275 men, leaving about 2,700 to be accounted for. The dis- 
charges made by Walker are very few, and only of those absolutel 
incapacitated for service by wounds or sickness, except now an 
then one who has been able to muster the means to purchase his re- 
lease from this degrading and dangerous servitude. A certain num- 
ber have attempted to run away, but this is too perilous for many to 
venture upon ; and even those who succeed in escaping the vigilance 
of their master run great risks of perishing miserably of starvation 
or sickness before they can make their way home. With the most 
ample allowance, then, for discharges and runaways, it is reasonable 
to conclude that more than 2,000 young men from Walker’s ranks 
have perished from the disorders and the climate since Walker un- 
dertook his fillibustering conquest of that country. The following 
has recently been brought to light : 

CONTRACT. 

General William Walker, Commander-in-Chief of the army of Nicaragua, is 
willing to form the following agreement with Captain F.A. Laine, appointed 
agent of St. Domingo de Goicouria, sole holder and depositary of the goods and 
chattels belonging to the cause of Cuba, consisting in money, a vessel and mu- 
nitions of war: 

Firstly—General William Walker pledges his word of honor that he will as- 
sist and co-operate with his person and with his various resources, such as 
men and others, in the cause of Cuba and in favor of her liberty, after having 
consolidated the peace and the government of the republic of Nicaragua. 

Secondly—General William Walker proposes and admits the understanding 
that the material and pecuniary resources of Nicaragua, as well as those which 
are in the possession of the revolutionary party of Cuba, shall be amalgamated 
together, making cause t hb r the purpose of overthrowing the 
Spanish tyranny in the island, and of insuring the prosperity of Central America, 
identifying thereby the interests of both countries. 

Thirdly—General Walker requires a fall expositi 
planation of the resources belonging 
statement and list of the military and marine 
ee Eee Cuba. 

Fourthly—Capt. F. A. Laine, having taken into consideration the contents of 
the three foregoing articles, oe to and accepts the contents of the said 
articles, only as a preamble 8 contract to be made u 
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they became useless. We then had recourse to buckets and formed 





by the parties ; and 








keep this agreement until he shall have fuller powers for its final arrangement. 

And, having drawn out two papers of the same anes, 9 of this 

we affix our 6! tures, in the Independent State an ublic of Nicaragua 
= 166. sad pew. WALEED ; 


this day, Jan 11,1 
& ed, F. ry Aa 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Advices from Rio de Janeiro to October 6th, state that the mar- 
kets at that port were dull. Coffee continued to come freely, an 
was immediately engaged for European account. No news Of any 
interest—nothing having occurred save a slight suspension of good 
feeling between the French Minister and the government, arising 
out of a point of etiquette at the Court of St. Cloud, of which the 
Brazilian Minister complained. The matter was, however, amicably 
adjusted. The stock of coffee is increasing, owing to the fineness 
of the weather, which enabled planters to send in large supplies. 
The orders from France, Belgium and England are large, and but 
few vessels are loading for the United States. You will not be a 
little surprised when I tell you that emigration is rapidly increasing 
here; the government is well aware of its great advantages, and 
have succeeded in attracting the attention of European settlers. 
The French and Portuguese are increasing rapidly, and the English, 
Irish and Scotch are coming in thousands and settling on the finest 
lands in the world. Brazil will assume a proud position among the 
nations very soon. A San Carlos, Nicaragua, correspondent, writ- 
ing on the let of Nov., gives some additional details relative to the 
thorough rout of the Central American Allies, by the forces of 
General Walker, at Massaya and Granada, on the 12th and 13th of 
Oct. At Massaya three wells had been filled with their dead, havin 
from eighty to one hundred bodies in each. Another hundred ha 
been buried by the Americans at Granada. General Walker had 
only fourteen men killed. Fifty-eight Guatemalans were taken 
prisoners, and kept working in the chain gangs in Granada. 


ARMY. 


In a company of fifty-five United States soldiers it was ascertained 
that the enlistment of nine-tenths of them was from some female 
difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed their names, and forty- 
three of them were either drunk or partially so at the time of their 
enlistment. 

CovurtTs-MARTIAL AND THEIR Resvuits.—The court of inquiry, 
of which Brevet Brigadier-General Churchill was president, not 
long since in session at Carlisle barracks, Pa., has entirely exon 
erated Brevet Colonel Charles A. May, Major 2d Dragoons, of the 
allegation of unofficer-like conduct, brought against him by sundry 
citizens of Carlisle, in the circumstances growing out of a squabble 
between some recruits and persons belonging in that neighborhood. 

The court-martial at Fort Clark, Texas, of which Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel Andrew Porter, Captain of the regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men, was president, having found private Anthony Welsh, company 
I, lst Artillery, guilty of murdering Sergeant Denis M. Moore, of 
the same company and regiment, on the 3lst of May last, and hav- 
ing sentenced him to be hanged, the president has ordered that he 
be hanged on the fourth Friday after the receipt of the order at the 
post where the prisoner may be confined. 

The court-martial recently convened at Fort Stanton, New Mexi- 
co, Major Jefferson Van Horne, Captain 3d Infantry, president, 
have found private Joseph T. Forrest, of company B, Ist Brag oons, 
(a native of Anne Arundel County, Maryland,) guilty of attempting 
the life of Sergeant Patrick Hade, of the same company and regi- 
ment, by firing a pistol at him, and having sentenced him to be shot, 
the president has commuted the sentence to confinement for the 
balance of his term of enlistment, at hard labor, with ball and chain. 


NAVY. 
THERE are now one thousand four hundred and twenty men at work 
in the Brooklyn Navy yard. 

MEDITERRANEAN SQuADRON.—The Congress is on the coast of 
Africa, the Constellation is in the Levant, the Susquehanna at 
Spezzia to sail for Marseilles, and be there Nov. 10, to remain in 
that neighborhood till December, when the squadron will go into 
winter quarters at Genoa. 

An ImporTaNT NAVAL MovemMeEntT.—It is stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has just concluded arrangemcats with the Panama 
Railroad Company for transport across the Isthmus of an entire 
crew for the sloop-of-war St. Marys, and the return to the United 
States of her present crew by the same conveyance. The officers, 
who are to join the sloop have just received their orders, and, as 
may be supposed, are happy to be relieved from the tedious voyage 
around Cape Horn. The supplies for the St. Marys are also to go 
across by the same railroad. 

This commendable enterprise, initiated by Secretary Dobbin, is 
calculated to produce an entire revolution in the system of conduct- 
ing our Pacific and East India squadrons. The Mare Island Naval 
yard, in California, will probably henceforth become the station for 
repairing and refitting all our public vessels in Pacific waters. This 
arrangement, and the exchange of crews and transportation of sup- 
plies via the Panama Railroad, is likely to do away altogether, or 
nearly so, with all necessity for doubling the Cape. A United 
States vessel once in the Pacific will be apt never to return to the 
Atlantic, unless upon some extraordinary exigency. 

The frigate Wabash, Captain Engle, bearing the flag of Commo- 
dore Paulding, will sail from New York in a few days for Aspin- 
wall, to take out the new crew of the St. Marys, and bring home 
the old one, whose term of service has expired. While the new 
arrangement is an economical one for the government, of course it 
will be a paying one to the railroad company. 


OBITUARY. 

Dzats or Proresson Hentz.—Professor N M. Hentz, the 
husband of the talented authoress, the late Caroline Lee Hentz, 
died at Marianna, Fla., on the 4th inst. Professor Hentz was a 
French gentleman of varied accomplishments, and was well known 
as a teacher in many seminaries of learning in different parts of our 
country. He was associated with George Bancroft and Dr. Cogswell, 
when they taught school at Roundhill, and subsequently at Cincin- 
nati, and at Chapel Hill, N. C., as professor of modern languages 
and belles lettres. Mr. Hentz was not only successful as an instruc- 
tor, but largely enriched the scientific literature of our country. His 
treatises upon natural history have placed him among the first 
scholars of our country in this department of learning. 

Dsatu or Samvet Swartwovut.—The death of Samuel Swart- 
wout, an old citizen of New York, in former times an active politi- 
cian, and the contemporary of almost a generation of leading men, is 
announced. He died in this city, on Friday, at the age of seventy- 
three years. His active participation od pn and large influence 
resulted in his being elevated to high and responsible positions; but 
once therein, his eminent social qualities made him the instrument 
of unscrupulous and designing men, and the result was his being 
placed temporarily under the moral ban of society on two occasions ; 
once on account of a defalcation while Co lector of the port of New 
York, and once in 1836 and 1837 for a second defalcation to the 
Government to the amount of a million of dollars. Immediately 
after this, he went to Europe for a time, but subsequently returned, 
since which time he has lived a retired life. The term of ‘‘ Swart- 
wouting,” as applied to absconding defaulters and debtors, arose 
from his leaving the country on this last occasion. Mr. Swartwout 
was the intimate friend of Aaron Burr, of Mr. Madison, and many 
other leading men of his time. General Jackson was also one of 
Mr. Swartwout’s warm friends. When the hero of New Orleans 
was opposed by Martin Van Buren and his clique, Mr. Swartwout 
became his stout and unswerving champion. He was the originator, 
with two other gentlemen, of the first Sechen electoral ticket ever 
formed in this State. Nor did Jackson when he became President 
forget the services of Mr. Swartwout, who was appointed by him 
Collector of the port of New York. His associates at this time were 
not, all of them, men of the best character, and he became by theirz 
means a defaulter to a large amount. Removal from office was the 
consequence, but although the affair caused considerable stir and 
was the subject of much indignant public comment, Mr. Swartwout 
was regarded by his friends with the same esteem as before his de- 
falca he having been, as they insisted, led away by artful and 

us — He was possessed of large estates in New 
Jersey, near Hoboken, at this time, which being bonded to the 
United States, were sold, and the proceeds appropriated by the 
Government. Mr. Swartwout himself always denied that he was 
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guilty of any intentional fraud. At a later period he interested him- 
self greatly in favor of the independence of Texas, and had large 
grants of land assigned him in that region in consequence. e 
speculated largely in 1836 in coal mines in Maryland, which were 
unprofitable, and his other numerous schemes being also unsuccess- 
ful, he became indebted to the Government in a sum estimated at 
over & million of dollars. Upon this he fled to Europe and lived for 
nearly two years in Switzerland, when finding he could return to his 
native country in safety, he again took up his residence in this city, 
where he has since remained. He ceased, however, from the time 
of his return, to mix in public affairs, and devoted himself to retire- 
ment and the society cf a few early and devoted friends. 

Judge Larue, formerly editor of the Crescent, died at New Orleans 
on the Lith of November 


Deatu or Ex-Potice Justice BoGart.—Ex-Police Justice 














A “Sea Island Planter” writes to the Charleston Mercury touch- 
ing the shortness of the cotton crop. 

The Peoria, Illinois, papers say that the milk sickness is prevail- 
ing to an alarming extent in the Mackinaw Bottoms, about ten 
miles from Pekin. Over one hundred head of cattle died in one 
week from the disease; one farmer lost forty fine cattle. It is still 
spreading, and the people dare not touch or taste meat, milk or 
butter in the whole region. The disease always makes its appear- 


| ance in places where its causes exist, in seasons of extreme drouth. 


A second fish epidemic is raging in Grand River, Michigan. Du- 


| ring the past week the shores have been literally strewed with the 


Abraham Bogart died at his residence, No. 37 Vandam-street. He | 


was about fiity years of age. Justice Bogart was a large-hearted 
man, and was well liked by all who knew him well. 
misfortunes, whatever they were, arose from an impulse too gene- 
rous anda ide 00 implicit. 

d lhe City Inspector ae 395 deaths for the 
ing the same figures as those for the week previous. 
g is a comparison of the number of deaths for the past 














Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending Nov. 15. - 68 62 150 115 395 
Week ending Nov. 22. - 70 75 144 106 395 


FINANCIAL. 

THE principal feature of the stock market is dulness. Throughout 
the week the market has been depressed, and prices have been 
steadily settling down. Our European advices are not at all satisfac- 
tory, cither politically or financially. The Bank of England is not 
at all easy, and the Bank of France does not improve under its re- 
strictions upon the commercial and speculating classes. There 
were indications at the latest dates of mercantile distrust in Great 
Britain, and reports of serious embarrassments among the largest 
houses were current. The position of money affairs on the other 
side affords no prospect of immediate relief, and we do not see how 
it is possible to avoid failures, perhaps to a very serious extent. 
The Bank of England may be forced into another advance in the 
rate of interest. The demand for money, in anticipation of such an 
event, would be largely increased. At the latest date, large arrivals 
of gold were looked for in London from Australia, with the expec- 
tations that they would fortify the bank, and fill up the vacuum 
caused by the drain of the previous month or so, but we do not see 
any foundation for such hopes. The Australian supplies have here- 
tofore been taken by exporters as soon as they arrived, and the 
shipments to the Continent becomes more active as the receipts at 
London increase. In the absence of arrivals from Australia, the 
shipping movement becomes limited, but is revived again the mo- 
ment the material becomes more abundant. 

Our local finances are, upon the whole, in a very fair position. 
The money market is undoubtedly easy, and there is no great strain 
upon any important interest. The banks manage to maintain a 
satisfactory specie reserve and meet the wants of their customers. 
With all this the stock market is depressed, and is likely to con- 
tinue so. Quotations for stocks rule at a high price, and in the ab- 
sence of outside buyers are likely to recede. ‘There are no induce- 
ments to purchase railroad stocks, as a general thing, at anything 
like ¢ rates. ‘Lhe street is loaded down with stocks, and it 
it deal of money to carry them at their present market 















loads of stocks. It matters very little how abun- 
be found very difficult to put up prices. 
c may rry their supplies at less cost, but it will not 
relieve them of a share. The bulls and bears of Wall street are 
likely to enjo monopoly of the game, with a strong probability of 
the r being pretty well used up before the close of the contest. 
The foreign trade the port of New York the past week shows 
1 diminished import and a largely incressed export movement, as 
compared with the corresponding week last season. The entries of 
foreign merchandise amount to $2,644,640, against $2,905,945 same 
week last November, and the clearances of domestic produce and 
miscellaneous goods amount to $2,073,060, against $1,372,700 same 
time last year. ‘The exports of breadstuffs are more than doubled 
in value, while in bulk they are three-fold greater than the same 
week in November, 1855. The direct export of specie, including 
$451,000 in gold bars, ete., by the Baltic on Retnoier, is $950,709, 

















His faults and | 


okers find it hard sledging, and must soon get tired | 


against nothi cleared the same week in 1855. In addition to 
which, $923,000 were sent by express to Boston, for shipment by 
the Cunard steamer, on Wednesday last. The deliveries of the 
week were $127,900 in California gold by the Nicaragua steamer, 
and 39,000 in foreigu coin from the steamer Washington from 
Bremen. ‘The balances in specie in the government sub-treasury | 


on Saturday afternoon stood $12,113,798, against $12,155,278 at the | 


olose of the previous week. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
In the neighborhood of Cincinnati there are more than 2,000 acres 
in grapes. The profits per acre average, taking one year with ano- 
ther, about $300 per acre. ‘The cost of planting ranges from $100 
to $300 per acre. The expense, with ordinary land, need not ex- 
eeed $150 per acre. 

The suspension bridge about to be erected over the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, it is said, will be the most costly in the world. It will 
cost about two million dollars, will be 84 feet above high water, and 
over a milein length. The bottom of the towers will be 60 feet 
below low water. 


A firm in Jackson, Miss., have commenced laying the founda- 
tions of a large cotton factory building. The site chosen is on 
the banks of Pearl River, between the city and the railroad bridges. 

A man named Bill Blake was arrested lately in Angelina County, 
Texas, for the murder of a whole family named Moore, and was 
immediately taken and executed by amob. Previous to meeting 
his doom he made a full confession of his heinous crime, and said 
he was instigated to its commission by others. 

In Eastport, Me., Mr. Norton, butcher, committed suicide by 
tying his hands behind him and jumping into a hogshead of water. 

Mr. Benjamin, from Louisiana, and Mr. Yulee, from Florida, are 
both Hebrews. 

A gentleman, residing thirty miles west of San Antonio, Texas, 
has a wolf, eight months old, which attends his stock of sheep in 
the same manner as a shepherd’s dog, going out with them in the 
morning and returning with them at night. He was captured when 
young, and has been trained with the sheep. 

The Mr. Strickland, who was expelled from Mobile, charged with 
selling Abolition books, has resumed business, we see, out in Mil- 
waukee. 

Recently, while Rev. H. Ward Beecher was lecturing in Cin- 
cinnati, in Smith & Nixon’s Hall, to a crowded audience, the floor 
suddenly gave way, but fortunately no one was injured. 


It is stated that a company of capitalists of New York and Sa- 
vannah are proposing to establish a line of monthly steamers from 


this port, via Savannah, to St. Thomas, Barbadoes, Demarara and | 


Para, and intend memorializing Congress for a grant of one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars per annum, for ten years, as com- 
pensation for carrying the mails on these routes. F 

The “nose” of Mansfield Mountain, Vt., computed to weigh 
1,000 tons, fellon Thursday, the 21st of Oct. Only a few moments 
before this occurrence, Mr. White, of Burlington, with his wife and 
daughter, had been standing upon it. 

An ex-Captain of the French army in Algeria was arrested in 
Paterson, N. J., last week for threatening an officer, getting drunk 
and raising a row. i 
man, and when sober agreeable. 
and re-enter the army. 

A number of persons have been indicted in Baltimore during the 
past and the present terms of the Criminal Court, for selling lottery 
policies in violation of the act of Assembly of 1856, which makes 
the offence a fine of two hundred dollars, one-half to the informer. 
The large sum coming to the informer in such cases has been an in- 
ducement to the presentation and indictment ef so many. 


He wishes to go back to France 


The Guardian says he is a very fine-looking 


dead and dying fish—some of them of almost fabulous size. A few 


months since all living, creeping things, by myriads, were cast dead | 
upon the banks of the Grand River. Lizards of enormous size and 


disgusting appearance were piled in heaps where they were thrown 
by the eddying current. Rats, snakes, and every species of slimy, 
scaly monsters, shared a common fate. 

The President of the Georgia Central Railroad has addressed a 
letter to the London Times, denying the truth of the ridiculous 
duelling story sent to that paper by a Mr. Arrowsmith. The Presi- 
dent says that he was in Savannah on the 28th of August last, and 
knows that there is not one word of truth in the statement. 

The Catalogue of Yale College for the coming academical year 
has been issued. There are 23 theological students, 30 law stu- 
dents, 27 medical, and 46 students in philosophy and the arts. The 
academical students consist of 106 Seniors, 105 Juniors, 128 Sopho- 
mores, and 134 Freshmen. Total, 598. 

A French correspondent of the Christian Advocate estimates 
that the Protestants in France are only about 2,000,000, or one- 
eighteenth of the population. The official census makes the Pro- 
testants only about 780,000, to 36,000,000 Catholics and 74,000 
Israelites. 

From statistics which were presented to the Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, recently assembled at Bristol, England, it 
appears that the total number of members in the connection in 
Great Britain is 363,835—an increase of 2,977 over last year. 


It is stated in the Texas papers that salt works have been estab- | 


lished in that State, about fifty or sixty miles above Austin, on the | 
west side of the Colorado. The salt is said to be a superior arti- 
cle, and the best offered in that market. This is a fortunate dis- 





covery, as all the salt for that region was wagoned from the coasts. | 


The steamship Texas left this port last week for San Juan, Nic- 


aragua. She took out between four and five hundred passengers, a | 
large proportion of whom were recruits, enlisted in New York and | 


Philadelphia, it is said, for Gen. Walker. 

The Tammany Society met last week in the old Wigwam, and 
initiated some thirty-five new members. The chair of the Grand | 
Sachem being vacant on account of the death of Lorenzo B. Shep- 
ard, an election was had, and Daniel E. Delevan was chosen to fill } 
that position for the rest of the year. 

The Madison (Ga.) Messenger has the following account of an 
atrocious murder by a slave: ‘‘On Tuesday, Oct. 30th, Mr. Wm. 
Pearce, residing five miles from this place, whilst cating supper, 
told one of his negro men who had been guilty of some misdemea- | 
nor that as soon as he was through he would give him a flogging. 
Accordingly, when he got up from the table, he went out into the | 
back yard and called the fellow out of the kitchen, and told him to 
come tohim. Manifesting a great deal of submission, he obeyed, 
but so soon as he got in striking distance drew an axe which had 
been concealed, and split in twain the head of his master, scatter- 
ing the brains in every direction. ‘The negro instantly fled, and 
has not been captured. 


Ine of the most remarkable instances of the sudden change of 
politics in a town is that of Waldoborough, Lincoln County, Main 
rhis place, in former years, was one of the strongest Whig tow 
in the State. A year or two since the Whigs of Maine nominated 
Mr. Reed of that town for Governor, but on the day of election, 
with the exception of a few thousands, deserted him for Mr. Mor- 
rill, the Coalition candidate. Waldoborough, however, remained 
fast to “‘Straight’’ Whiggery, and at the Governor’s election, ir 
October last, gave Hamlin, the Fremont candidate, 296; 
Democrat, 240; and Patten, Straight Whig, 429. At the nati 
election, however, it deserted Mr. Fillmore, the Whig « 
giving Mr. Buchanan 536 votes, Mr. Fremont 282, and 
more 23, 
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The Grand Jury of this city in their last presentment to the 
Court, state that they have had under consideration an unusually 
large number of serious and important cases. They have given 
much attention to the late election frauds and riots, and state that 
in one of the districts there was an ‘‘ excess of more than two hun- 
dred ballots over the names entered on the poll book, and that the 
poll clerk was repeatedly requested by one of the inspectors to | 
make fictitious entries on the poll book, approximating in numbers 
to the excess of ballots.” The Grand Jury found a number of in- 
dictments against Inspectors of Election for not rendering their re- 

turns according to law. 

Rev. Dr. Baird, in his new edition of ‘‘ Religion in America,”’ 
thus classes the five great evangelical denominations in the United 
States. The Congregationalists and Presbyterians and Dutch Re- 
formed being, in many important respects, the same, he places all 
under the head of Presbyterians: 

Churches. 


Ministers. Members. Population. 


engagements. Perhaps you are right in reference to Mr. Thompson’s game, 
but we have not time just now to examine the position critically 
do so at some future period. 

CagcKMATED.—One evening during the early part of last week two young men 
of respectable appearance entered a popular and well known restaurant on | 
Broadway, and, having taken their seats, proceeded to call for such delicacies 
of the season as their taste prompted. The waiter left on the table a siz 
shilling check. After said delicacies had been duly disposed of, they coolly 
walked up to the counter, and one of them presented a white two-shilling checl, 
at the same time tendering a ‘‘quarter’’ as payment in full. The clerk 
instantly informed the young man that the white checks were not in use 
that evening, and he must therefore have received a check of another color 
from the waiter. This our “‘ honest’’ friend indignantly denied. The waiter 
was called, who declared that he had given them a six-shilling check. The 
young man’s exit from the saloon was therefore ‘‘ checked ’’ until an officer 
could be sent for, who examined his pockets and found in one of them the 
check described by the waiter. There was no other alternative, so the young 
gentleman, somewhat chop-fallen at being thus check-mated, was marched 
off to the station-house, and will, no doubt, be provided with suppers for 
some time to come, at the public expense 

Dowx-Town Cngss.—More than once we have taken occasion to refer to the 
saloon of CuaRLes LiowsurGER, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, as the | 
place of day-resort, par excellence, for our New York players of the first 
force. In the afternoon one may be almost always sure of finding such 
doughty champions as Messrs. Roberta, Mead, Lichtenhein, Perrin, Marache 
Mohle, Frére, (Secretary of the Brooklyn Club, who is fast working his way 
to the very front rank,) and others of that ilk. There are three boards and 
sets of men, and players of different degrees of force to be found there daily, 
with quite a concourse of amateurs looking over the games in progress. A 
few months since many of Mr. Limburger’s customers took umbrage at some 
real or fancied act of negligence or domination on his part, and an attempt 
was made to transfer the chess fraternity to another place. For a while this 
succeeded, but a large majority of them have flocked back to their first love 
for two very substantial reasons, viz: the conyenience and accessibility of 
this most central location for business men, and the excellence and variety 
o! the pro) rietor’s cuisine. It is very pleasant to smoke a good (’) cigar and 
drink a glass of ‘- Lager ’’ while engaged in playing or watching the progress 
of a game, and is, moreover, a great saving in time. Wesides, people will go 
where they can get the best edibles and bibibles for the most reasonable 
prices. Hence {t is that the old chess playing customers have found their 
way back to this really excellent restaurant, where the bill of fare embraces 
everything that the market affords, prepared in the most artistic manner and 
at the lowest possible price. Now that most of the stray sheep have been 
onee more gathered back into the fold, we opine that the she herd will be 
cautious how he again offends the prover y delicate sensibilities of chess | 
players. By the way, there is a placard posted up in this establisment which | 
is a model in the way of an English literary exercise. As a piece of equivo 


We may 


Episcopalians - - - 1,328 1,742 108,850 1,012,000 
Presbyterian - - - 10,566 8,472 926,318 5,505,000 | 
Baptist - - - - - 14,070 9,476 1,322,469 5,900,000 | 
Methodist - - - - 14,000 8,740 1,593,794 5,600,000 
Lutheran - - = = 1,900 1,000 225,000 750,000 
—————— 
CHESS. | 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
X. Y. Z., Senior, Bristol.—Your solution is faulty. If black king moves—instead 
of P takes P—your labor is knocked into “ pi.’? Mr. Marache desires us to say | 
that he regrets his inability to accommodate you, owing toa press of other | 
| 
| 


cal composition it would rival the most abstruse of the Delphic oracles. 
Here it is: ‘‘ Chess playing must be done at seven o’clock in the evening— 
please.’’ Now, whether this is intended to mean that all chess playing 
must be done only when the hand of eve is just ‘‘ upon the prick ’’ of seven, 
that it must commence or terminate at that exact hour, or what else it 
signifies we snall leave the reader to determine. 

. H. G., Jr.—Dear Str: Admitting that Problem No. L. is obvious in its solu- 

tion, yet you cannot but acknowledge that it possesses both intrinsic merit 
and original ingenuity, and is alike stamped with the sealofa master. I pro 
nounce it a neat, chaste and classical composition. Whatever may be said of 
a problem having a preponderating force of one color over the other, I should 
not call it, in my humble opinion, materially defective, so that the pieces 
be judiciously distributed. Could any one venture on severely criticising 
such, particularly when followed by ingenious and masterly coups until the 
fatal mate is given? I should think not; I have seen exceptions, however, 
in modern problems with pretty and hidden solutions, marred by the 
crowded state of the pieces on the chess-board, a fault which I have fre 
quently attributed, not so much to their inventors, but rather to “‘ problem 
ideas ’’ first originated by them. Of your own stratagem, when received, 
more anon. 

The move of taking en passant is not distinctly understood by all chess 
players. Annexed to yours of the 15th, I find a position wherein you ask if 
Black can claim a drawn game on White’s fm te K P two squares. Most 
assuredly he can in such a case. I have often stated that it was \ 
with the second player to take a Pawn en passant, when not infringiag upon 
the rules laid down, such as: discovering check upon his own king, ete 
therefore you cannot compel your adversary to take your Pawn en passant, 
when no actual check is given or a mate threatened. In your position 
referred to, you suppose White (who has a very superior force in the field) 
to make the bad move of K P two squares, when he has other modes ef win 
ning at his command; the move in question leaving no other to his Sable 
Majesty, then protected by a lonely bishop, and which cannot move without 
discovering check from one of White’s Rooks, Black properly refrains from 
capturing the offending Pawn gnd saucily claims a drawn game, Being in a 
stalemating position. Such ber rule, (if not a law,) and seemingly a just 


— 





| one, adopted by all modern pl@yers. Yours very respectfully, 

} N, MaRACHE. 

| PROBLEM LII.—By 8S. Loyp.—White to play and mate in five 
moves. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE 


Game LIl.—Juvenits Camss.—The white player in the appended game is a 
young gentleman of only fifteen, who is an excellent problem composer, and 
vhose accomplishments are not confined to Chess 


BLACK WHITE BLACK WHITE 
Mr. F. CW Mr. F. C. W. 
lPtoK4 PtoK4 16 Q takes B Kt toK Kt$ 
2PtoQ4 P takes P 16 Qto K Kt é R to K sq 
3 BtoQB4 BtoQKt5(ch) 17 PtoKRS R to K 6 (a) 
4PtoQB3 P takes P 18 PtoK B3(b) QtoK4 (c) 
5 P takes P QtoK B3 19 Q takes Q Kt takes Q 
6 KttoK2 BtoQB4 20 KtoR2 BtoK B4 
7 Castles PtoQ38 21 Kt toQ2 R takes QB P 
8 KttoK B4 Kt to K 2 22 KttoK4 B takes Kt 


9 Kt toQ56 Kt takes Kt 23 P takes B Rto K 6 
10 P.takes Kt Castles 24 QRto K sq R takes R 
11 BtoK3 Kt to Q2 25 R takes R R to K aq 
12 QtoQ2 PtoK R8 26 RtoK3 K to Raq 
13 K to R se KttoK4 27 KtoKt3 PtoKB3 


B takes B 28 KitoB4 


Black resigned 


14 BtoQKt3 Kt to K 8 (ch) 





NOTES TO GAME LI. 
(a) A masterly conception for so young « player, and giving evidence o 
patient thought. ‘The move is at once bold, safe and accurate, and evinces a 
omplete comprehension of the whole pesition. Here we have an exhibition 
of the qualities which make an elaborater of problema, and which it is posal 
ble a cultivation of that department will render more general 
(b) The only move. 
(c) Well calculated. With a pawn in hand he proceeds to force an exchange 
of queens, knowing that his small preponderance increases just in proportion 


| to the equal diminution of pieces on each side. If the yo a add in this 


way the cool caution of age to the vivid freshness of youth, they will push us 
grey beards from our stools. 
CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
The brilliant game which follows was played some years ago between Mr 
Harrwirz and one of the leading amateurs of Scotland, Mr. H. giving the odds 
of the pawn and two moves. 


(Remove white’s KE B P from the board.) 


BLACK WHITE. BLACK WHITS. 
Amateur Mr. H Amateur Mr. 
1PtoKé4 19 B takes Q B takes R 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ3 20 BtoK R6 (ch) Kt takes B 
3K BtoQ3 QKkttoQBs ol Q tks K Kt (ob K to B2 
4PtoK5 P to K Kt 22 QtoK B4(ch) KBtoK BS 
56 PtoKR4 P takes K P 23 QtakesQBP QBtoKaq 
6 PtoK R5 Q takes P 24 KitoQ?2 Rte Qs 
7 P takes K Kt P PtoK 6 25 QteoK B4 Kt toQe 
8 Rtks K RP (a)P takes B 26 @toK Kt4 RtoQ4 
9 BtoK3 QtoKk 4 27 QtoK4 BtoQBs 


10 Q takes P K Bto K Kt 2 
1LIKKttoKBS8 Q takes Q Kt P 
12 R takes R B takes R 


28 QtoK R 7 (ch)K to his sq 
29 QtoK Kt8 ‘ch)K toQ2 
80 Qto K Kt 4(ch)K toQB2 


13 PtoQB3 Q B to Q2 (b) 31 KttoK 4 KBwKé4 
14 Pto K Kt7 K B takes P a2 PtoK B4 KBwQs 


15 Q to K Kt 6 (ch)K to Bag 
16 Kt to K Kt6& B takes P (ch) 
7 K to Baq QwQKkt4(ch) 35 KtoBsg 
18 K to Kt aq Q takes Kt (c) 36 K to his sq 
Ani black resigns 
NOTES TO THE PRECEDING GAME. 
(a) RtoK R4 would have been better The sacrifice of a plece was not 
warranted by any prospective advantage in the shape of position or attack 
(b) We confess not to see any let or hindrance whatever to white & taking the 
Q’s rook with his queen, and that, if practicable, would surely have been an 
easier and a much more speedy road to victory than the ome adopted 
(c) Daring, but good play 


K B takes P 

K B to K 6 (chp 
R to K B 4 (eb) 
B takes K Et P 


33 Q to Q 
34 KttoQ t 8 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LI 
WHITE RLACK 


1 BtoQ 2 (ch by dis 1KtoQ4 

2 Kt from Q7 to K B46 (ch 2KtoK4 

3 Qto K B56 (ch) 3 K takes Q 

4 R takes Kt P (dbl. ch) 4 K takes R 

5 K to K 4 (ch by dis.) ) Kt toK B 6 interpores, and 


mates by 


discovery 


A State witHovut Taxes.—The State of Texas is in a most en 

viable condition in regard to her finances. Her comptroller, in a 
recent report, presents the following picture of her condition: The 
State is out of debt, with « surplus of over a million of dollars in the 
treasury—a permanent 5 per cent. school fund of ten millions of 
dollars—an enappocpeiated public domain, estimated at one hundred 
millions of acres, which, if judiciously used, would subserve all the 
Eapecee of interna] improvements required by the State, and a tax 
ighter than is imposed on any other people, and which is adequate 
to all the wants of the government. he aggregate amount of tax- 
able property is very nearly $160,000,000, being an increase of 
$22,500,000 over the previous year 








[Dec. 6, 1856. 






























































THE, ELOPEMENT FRUSTRATED—THE OATH.—A SCENE FROM ‘‘A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ ‘THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,’? 
‘* MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 

'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world: to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 

At a safe distarce, when the dying sound 

Falls 4 soft murmur on th’ uninjured ear.—CowrPeEr. 
Arter having plunged for several years in all the conceivable and inconceiva- 
ble dissipations of his day, Sir Mordaunt Tracy, to the great surprise of his 
fashionable friends, had retired from the world; and that, too, at an age 
when the generality of mankind are supposed to be the most susceptible of its 
pleasures. 

It was neither a broken fortune nor a shattered constitution which in- 
spired this qudden resolution, for his estates were still unencumbered and 
his constitution strong; disappointed ambition could not have prompted it, 
for, even in the midst of his dissipation, he had found time to distinguish 
himself in parliament; and, only a week before he solicited and obtained the 
Chiltern Hundreds, had been offered a seat in the Cabinet by the prime minis- 
ter, and declined it. 

At the commencement of the present century a statesman might be a 
gambler, a drunkard, or a debauchee, without the slightest prejudice to nis 
political career. We could cite many illustrious names, were it necessary, in 
support of our assertion, but we have no wish to rake the cold relics of the 
sinful dust—task fitted for sterner pens than ours. 

As a matter of course, the first impression that prevailed was that the 
baronet was a ruined man. Some said he had been invited to Carlton House, 
and been plucked, like other pigeons, by the ‘‘ most finished gentleman in 
Europe;’’ others hinted at various speculations in foreign funds; and one or 
two very intimate and dear friends, who had been in the habit of dining 
with him twice or thrice a week, declared of their positive knowledge that it 
would be impossible for him to remain in England, his affairs were in sucha 
desperate state. Uhey were not surprised! His extravagance and ostentation 
had always disgusted them ! 

It certainly was very great impertinence in Sir Mordaunt Tracy not to have 
ruined himself. What right had he to give society the lie?—to shut up his 
family mansion instead of selling or letting it ?—to send his horses to Grans- 
toun Park, and his plate to his banker’s to be taken care of, when all who 
knew him had decided their inevitable destination to be Tattersall’s and the 
auction-room )—to disappoint so many estimable persons anxious to bid for 
his unrivalled collection of pictures; his glorious Titians, and the matchless 
Clauds, which the Regent had offered nobody knows how many thousands for? 

It was inconsiderate, if not heartless. The world felt it so, and never for- 
gave him. When we say the world, we mean that portion with which he had 
hitherto identified himself. 





It could have been no common motive which induced one who had hitherto | 


been foremost in the race of folly, if not to use a harsher name, to break sud 


denly with the past, and shut himself up in an old-fashioned house in the | 


But we are told that even the leper at times got cleansed; 


country. 
In the baronet’s case, we need scarcely say, 


angel troubled the water first. 
that angel was a woman. 

He had loved for the first and only time in his life seriously, and been re 
jected simply because the heart that he proffered was no longer pure; passion 
had sullied the temple by offering incense to more than one idol, and the ob- 
ject of his better choice disdained the vacant shrine. 

As years rolled on the wound healed, but left an ugly scar behind, which 
Sir Mordaunt being too sensitive to expose to the gaze of the world, he never 
returned to it. At times the necessity of marrying to provide a successor to 
his title and estates tempted him to break his resolution, till an event oc- 
curred which confirmed him in it more strongly than ever—the marriage of 
his only brother, Colonel Tracy, and the birth of a nephew, in whom we 
trust our readers willsoon take as deep an interest as his uncle ultimately 
felt. 

At the age of five years Harold Tracy was left an orphan to the guardian- 
ship of his wealthy but somewhat eccentric relative, who at once determined 
on educating him according to his own ideas, or, as his maiden sister, Marga- 
ret, who had been celebrated asa beauty in her day, but now presided over 
her brother’s establishment, declared, of doing his best to spoil the boy. 

She was not far wrong in the prediction, so far as the system went. 

Fortunately, however, for her nephew, he possessed one of those happy na- 
tures which are not to be spoilt either by excess of indulgence or severity— 
not that he had anything to dread from the latter, for his uncle soon became 
so fond of him that his will was all but law at Granstoun Park. 

He studied only when he pleased, to the great disgust of bis tutor, the Rev- 
erend Thomas Lucket, a very learned bookworm, who had been the baronet’s 
associate at college, and who would fain have made his pupil as profound a 
scholar as himself. He rode when he pleased—in fact, did nothing but what 
he pleased and as his humor prompted him; and yet, strange to say, arrived at 
the age of cighteen with many faults, no doubt, but not one vice; his heart 
pure and fresh, full of warm feelings and sunny dreams of boyhood, and truth- 
ful as the mirror whose unclouded surface reflects the object before it. 

No wonder Sir Mordaunt felt proud of his heir—loved him with the affection 
of a father for an only son; or that the youth regarded him as one of the best 
as well as one of the kindest of men. 

This happy state of things was doubtless owing in a great degree to the deep 
retirement in which they lived, there being no families of equal rank within 
visiting distance, no precocious young men of Harold’s age to initiate him into 
the follies and dissipation of fashionable life, to laugh the honest blush from 
uis eloquent cheek, and sneer him into vice. 


true, an | 


| of a gown of dove-colored silk, as ample as those of the present day in the 


| and a scent-bottle, hung at her girdle. 


| sister, being dressed for dinner, wore — her fanciful trimmed cap. 














We are taught to pray against temptation; happily our hero knew not what 
it meant. 

Still he was not left without a companion of hisown age. On his first arri- 
val in Norfolk, Tom Purday, the son of the head gamekeeper, had been sent for 
to the hall as a playfellow to the orphan heir, and ended by remaining there as 
his servant. 

Tom was devotedly attached to his young master, and followed him wherever 
he went with the fidelity of a bloodhound. When they were both only ten 
years of age, if Harold chanced to look wistfully at a nest in the park, no mat- 
ter how slender the branch on which it hung, or how high the tree, he would 
climb it with the agility of a squirrel, and deem himself amply paid for the 
risk he had run by the joy with which the prize was received. 

At a more advanced age, when riding with the young heir, if a more than 
usually dangerous leap presented itself, 'lom insisted on being the first to try 
it, and generally carried his point. If he cleared it, he felt satisfied Master 
Harold could; if he got a severe fall, which happened on more than one occa- 
sion, his first cry was to entreat him not to attempt it. 

The young men, for such they must now be considered, presented two dis- 
tinct but perfect types of the English race. 

The features of Harold were fair, and not so handsome, perhaps, as remark- 
able for expression. He had a high forehead, over which his chestnut-colored 
hair curled thickly; blue eyes, and lips which, when closed, indicated great 
firmness of character; but they were so frequently severed by a sunny smile 
that few persons imagined he possessed the last-named quality. He was tall 
of his age, and his well-knit limbs gave promise of great future streugth. 

As we have commenced his portrait, we may as well finish the sketch by giv- 
ing some idea of his attainments. They were not very profound. 

Under the tuition of Mr. Lucket he had acquired a tolerably fair knowledge 
of Latin, a suspicion of Greek, and a perfect horror of mathematics; but then, 
as his uncle proudly observed, whenever his sister reasoned with him on the 
subject, the boy rode like a second Nimrod, was a magnificent shot, sang re- 
markably well, and spoke French with the accent of a Parisian. 

In laying such stress on the last two accomplishments, we fear the baronet 
strained his judgment and exaggerated a little, but the lady had been Harold’s 
only instructress both in French and music. The Reverend Thomas had no 
taste for the one or ear for the other. He disdained such trivial acquirements 
—in short, it did no harm, and Miss Margaret was always in a much better 
humor after being complimented indirectly by the praise bestowed on her pupil. 

As for Tom, he was the very model of an English groom; short, smart, and 
active as a monkey; his limbs symmetrical as those of a thorough-bred terrier, 
to which faithful animal his closely cut black hair, small dark eyes, and sharp” 
intelligent features, gave him a fanciful resemblance. 

Like his young master, he was a daring horseman, and never felt so happy 
as when riding after him through the park or over the country. When we 
say after him, it was more frequently a race between them neck and neck, till 
they approached the village or the hall, when the lad fell back and resumed 
his proper place. 

it was one of those glorious autumnal evenings peculiar to England. Sir 
Mordaunt Tracy and his sister were walking on the terrace in front of the 
mansion. The first dinner bell had rung; but Johnson, the butler, knew better 
than to ring it a second time before the return of the young squire, as our 
hero was generally designated by the servants; not that the baronet minded 
waiting for his nephew, but he did not like to appear to wait. The arrange- 
ment had long been tacitly understood. 

He was a fine specimen of the old English gentleman: tall and thin, with 
aristocratic features, and hair slightly powdered. To judge from his dress he 
was not ignorant of the advantages of his person. His black pantaloons and 
Hessian boots were as exquisite a fit as when he was in the habit of showing 
himself daily in the Mall or Bond street. Beau Brummel could not have found 
fault with the tie of his white cravat, or criticised the cut of his blue coat. 

Miss Margaret Tracy resembled her brother not only in feature, but in ad- 
herence to fashions of her youth. She, too, wore powder in her hair, which 
was turned up in a roll under a cap of rich Mechlin lace. Her dress consisted 


skirt, but made to fit exceedingly tight at the bust, and long-waisted, which 
gave a certain degree of primness to her figure. Her arms were partially 
covered by black open-worked mittens, which left the hands bare. An etui 
of gold—or, as it is now called, a chatelaine—a piece of jewel-work from which 
an enamelled watch, a case of instruments destined for the nses of the toilette, 
No lady’s dress, half a century back, | 
was considered complete without such an ornament. 

As they had only just quitted the drawing-room, which communicated by | 
folding glass doors with the terrace, the baronet was without his hat; and his 





“Tt must be seven, brother,’’ observed the lady, drily. 

**Searcely yet.’’ 

‘«My watch is seldom wrong.’’ 

*« Johnson goes by the turret clock,’’ observed Sir Mordaunt. 

At that moment it struck the hour. The butler had purposely put it back. 

‘* Here he is,’’ exclaimed the baronet, joyfully, as his nephew appeared at 
the extreme end of the avenue, galloping at a fearful pace on his thorough 
bred mare, Maybud, with Tom riding abreast with him. ‘ Just in time!’’ 

** Racing with his groom, I declare!’’ said Miss Margaret Tracy, drawing her- 
self up with the air of a person exceedingly shocked. 

“* Nothing of the kind,’’ replied her companion, after a pause, during which 
Tom, who had recognised the party on the terrace, had checked his rein. 
** Harold has passed the gate; his man is half a length behind.’’ 

‘* You spoil the boy,’’ continued the old maid, whose stock of amiability was 
not increased by having been kept waiting at least half an hour for her dinner. 
“He knows no more of the usages of society than a ploughman. Young men 
were educated differently in my day.’’ 

“They were, indeed!’’ answered the gentleman, with a sigh. ‘‘ At Harold’s 
age I had already passed two seasons in town; plunged into all its dissipations 
lost the freshness of heart which od 

‘* Brother,”’ interrupted Miss Tracy, drawing herself up-very primly, ‘‘I beg 
you will not shock me by any of your horrible reminiscences.’’ 








j “neither could I direct him to do so. 


Sir Mordaunt smiled. 

“Nature! still nature!’’ he mentally exclaimed. 
is sure to become a prude in her old age.”’ 

Our readers will doubtless agree with us that it was quite as well the gentle- 
man kept his philosophical reflection to himself. 

By this time his nephew had reached the terrace, his features flushed with 
health and exercise. The baronet smiled and glanced at his sister. Harold 
took the hint, and throwing the reins of his panting mare to Tom, sprung up 
the steps. 

‘*A thousand pardons, my dear aunt,’’ he said; ‘‘I fear I have kept you 
waiting.’’ 

The words were addressed to Miss Tracy, but the looks, which accompanied 
them, to his uncle. 

‘Nearly an hour,”’ said the lady, drily. 

‘** Five minutes more—only five! You know how quickly I can dress.’’ 

His aunt bowed stiffly; and Harold, darting into the house by the drawing- 
room window, made the best of his way to his own room. 

In ten minutes, a very moderate space of time, all things considered, the three 
relatives seated themselves at the dinner-table. 

** As usual,’’ observed the lady, motioning to the footman to take her plate 
away, ‘‘ the fish is overdone.’’ 

** A glass of Madeira, Margaret,’’ said her brother. 

‘The fish spoilt!’’ exclaimed Harold, with a comic expression of grief 
‘and all our fault, aunt.’’ 

* Ours!’’ 

The young man nodded in the affirmative. 

‘*Ours,’’ he continued. ‘I knew how anxious you were to learn the name 
of the family who have taken the Grange, so I rode over to the village, and 
asked the steward.’’ 

“ Well,”’ said the lady. 

‘*Guess!”’ replied her nephew, saucily. 

‘*Some rich parvenu, no doubt!’’ 

‘* Guess again.’’ 

Miss Tracy shrugged her shoulders with an air of affected indifference. 


“ A coquette in her youth 


; _ “An old friend, one whom you will be happy to meet, for I have frequently 
heard both you and my uncle speak of him with affection.” ‘ 


__“* Him?” repeated the old maid, her prudery deeply offended. ‘I should 
like to know, sir, when you ever heard me speak with affection of any him 


| creature.’? 


‘* When you spoke of General Trelawny, aunt,’’ said her nephew. 

‘* What ! Trelawny ! Ned Trelawny !’’ exclaimed the baronet. 

** He arrived with his daughters last night.’’ 

‘**Glad to hear it,’’ said the old gentleman warmly; ‘‘as noble a hearted 
fellow as ever breathed : devilish glad to hear it, and so are you, Margaret,’’ 
he added, with a smile, ‘‘although you did refuse him, and he took you at 
your word,”? he mentally added. ‘Harold, your aunt will take wine with 
you.’ 

The invitation was graciously accepted. 

** You use such extraordinary expressions, my dear boy,’’ said Miss Tracy. 
“*T certainly feel a strong friendship for General Trelawny. His wife was a 
distant family connection; she died, I believe, in India.” © 

‘*So Tom informed me.’’ 

‘Tom!’ repeated his aunt, pettishly. 

**T could not make the inquiries myself,’ observed our hero, laughingly ; 
He divined my wish for information, 
and did his best to gratify it.’’ 

‘* We will ride over to the Grange in the morning,”’ said his uncle. 
to shake Ned by the hand, and congratulate him.”’ 

‘On having lost his wife in India, sir?’ demanded the young man. 

‘*Pshaw! no. On his return to England, of course.”? ~ 

The following day, directly after breakfast, Sir Mordaunt and his nephew 
started on their visit. During the ride, the baronet, full of the pleasurable 


“T long 


| anticipation of meeting an old friend, related to his companion a variety of 


anecdotes and adventures in which the general and himself had borne part— 
recollections fresh and sparkling as the creations of the poet’s brain. 

Age, with allits philosophic coldness, has some such moments. They occur 
when the iron of the present strikes against the silex of the past, eliciting 
sparks which have all the brilliancy, though not the fire of youth. 

‘* What is the boy dreaming of ?”? suddenly exclaimed the old gentleman, 
seeing that Harold paid little or no attention te his conversation. 

The youth colored to the temples. 

‘* A secret,’’ added the speaker, with a smile. 

As we stated in the commencement of the chapter, our hero was exceedingly 
truthful; it very rarely occurred that his kind relative had to ask him a ques 
tion twice, which he was compeiled to do in the present instance before he 
obtained an answer. 

‘**T was thinking of the general’s daughters, uncle,’’ answered the young 
man, hesitatingly. 

‘** Have you seen either of them ?’’ 

“oe No.’’ 

Sir Mordaunt felt perfectly assured that he had not, but the reply set him 
thinking, and he made no further attempt at conversation until they arrived 
at the Grange, a large modern house with but few pretensions to architectural 
beauty, but delightfully situated in the midst of a finely-wooded park, and 
admirably sheltered from the north-east winds; in fact, just such a retreat as 
an invalid suffering from the effects of an Indian climate would select to re- 
cruit his shattered health. 

In the drawing-room were three persons, whom we beg leave to introduce 
to our readers whilst the baronet and his nephew are cantering up the avenue. 

The first was Mrs. Mortimer, the widow of a colonel in the Company’s ser- 
vice. Since the death of her husband, having only her pension to depend 
upon, she had accepted the position of chaperon to Eugenia and Bella, the 
motherless daughters of General Trelawny, the eldest of whom had just com- 
pleted her twentieth, and the youngest her seventeenth year. It would have 
been difficult, unless for a very experienced observer, to have decided accu- 
rately the lady’s age; her tall, commanding figure still retained its graceful 
outline, and her dark eyes, with the assistance of rouge, which she constantly 
wore, their brightness. Still the countenance was no longer young. The fea 
tures were set asif one prevailing thought kept guard over their expression. 

A physiognomist would have suspected, perhaps, that she had something to 
conceal—a philosopher, a sorrow to mourn. 

It was impossible, even if she had the wish, for the widow to affect to be 
very young, seeing that she had ason two-and-twenty years of age, who had 
lately obtained a commission in the army through the interest of the general. 
Till her return to England his mother had not seen him since his childhood, 
he having been sent from India at a very early age, to be educated by her late 
husband’s family. 

He was now on a visit at the Grange. 

The countenance of Albert Mortimer resembled that of his mother; but the 
features had more nobility of expression, and were stamped with the seal of a 
superior intelligence; there was something in his glance which involuntarily 
arrested the fugitive thoughts of those who encountered it, and caused them 
to reflect—the metaphysician to analyse his impressions, the man of the 
world to smile at and reject them as the caprice of his imagination, wondering 
perhaps at the same time how he came to entertain them. 

None are so really ignorant as your men of the world; and the reason is 
plain: their intelligence is spread over so vast an amount of surface that it 
necessarily becomes superficial. It is not by such that the great problems 
affecting humanity have been solved, but by men society calls dreamers. 

The fools forget there must be brains to dream. 

Most young men are moved by the action—more or less direct—of others; 
but from boyhood Albert had exercised a will of his own—independent, firm, 
and concentrated—qualities which distinguished it from caprice and obstinacy, 
with which will is too frequently confounded. 

To this idiosyncrasy he had joined a logic which, disdaining the formula of 
the schools, arrived at conclusions without their tedious process; and the first 
great conclusion he came to was a profound contempt for indecision. 

It was the secret of life he discovered, and that, too, at an age when most of 
us are vainly seeking it. 

The gentleman whose portrait we have just etched wore a military undress, 
which became him better than his regimentals. He was only in the line. 

Whilst Mrs. Mortimer was to all appearance deeply engaged in the columns 
of the Times, her son was engaged in a quiet flirtation with Eugenia, the eldest 
daughter of Genera] Trelawny. 

There was something exceedingly striking, not only in the appearance of the 
young lady as she posed, to use an artistic term, on a chaise lounge near the 
window, but in her peculiar style of beauty of a semi-oriental character; espe- 
cially in the languishing, half sleepy expression of her large black eyes, from 
which occasionally glances escaped rich in passion. Her head was exquisitely 
formed, the contour displayed by the style in which she wore her hair, a simple 
braid encircling like a coronal her lofty forehead, just as Pasta used to wear it 
in Medea; the mouth, divine when she smiled, the curl of the lips in repose 
was perhaps a little too sarcastic. 

In short, it was one of those heads which set the hearts of young men beat- 
ing, and which they dream of after once contemplating. 

Her dress, of Indian cashmere, veiled without entirely concealing the grace 
ful outlines of her figure, as, with one arm thrown over the cushion of the 
chaise lounge, and the head thrown back, she listened to the conversation of 
her companion. 

* You have a singular opinion of our sex,’’ she said; ‘‘ but perhaps you speak 
from experience.’’ 

‘*No; theory only. 

‘Theory!’ repeated the beautiful girl. ‘The schoolboy’s wisdom gleaned 
from the pedant’s lesson. Mrs. Mortimer,’’ she added, ‘‘ have you been listen 
ing to your son?’’ 

‘*T have been reading the Times, my love,’’ replied the lady, who had not 
lost a single word he had uttered, but did not choose to tell an untruth unnc 
cessarily. 

** What do you imagine he has the hardihood to assert ?’’ 

The widow shrugged her shoulders, as if she expected to hear some infant 


” 


ge. 

**That women seldom choore the man they love for a husband, but the man 
by whom they wish to be beloved.’’ 

“ Which is much the same thing, I take it,’’ observed the parent 

‘* Not so, mamma,’’ said the young man ‘ Allow me to put my idea in a 
more familiar form, and you will perceive its justness. Suppose I said that 
women seldom choose the dress that becomes them, but the dress they wish to 
become them.’’ 

‘That is an affair of taste,’’ exclaimed Eugenia 

** So is marriage.’’ 

Mrs. Mortimer smiled 
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‘Not always,’’ added the young lady, sarcastically. 

‘Right! quite right,’’ continued the gentleman, lowering his voice to that 
deep, mellow tone whose echoes are felt, not heard. ‘‘ There are women whose 
hearts are only to be won through the mind, by mutual sympathies which 
accord like harmonies in music; who regard happiness as something distinct 
from gold or rank, whose smiles are given, not sold, who value the worship of 
one beyond the flattery of thousands.’’ 

** Ah! you recant your heresy,’’ observed Miss Trelawny. 

‘- No,”’ replied the former; ‘‘1 merely admit the exceptions to my rule; ex- 
ceptions,’’ he added, mournfully, ‘‘ which I have dreamt of, but not found.” 

‘*Search,’’ said Eugenia, archly, ‘‘ search.’’ 

** Where ?” 2 

The word was too bold a one to be more than whispered—the reason, per- 
haps, his mother did not hear it. 

The rich blood mantled on the cheek and neck of the fair girl, not so much 
at the question, perhaps, as at the passionate glance which accompanied it. 
For an instant her embarrassment was extreme. Fortunately it was relieved 
by the entrance of Goroo, a black boy whom the general had brought over 
with him from India, and who acted as page to the young ladies. 

The lad, who was not more than ten years of age, wore a caftan of scarlet 
cloth, edged with gold, and a skull-cap of the same material on his woolly 
head. 

‘¢ What do you want, Goroo ?’? demanded Mrs. Mortimer, a little impatiently. 
Perhaps she did not like to be disturbed whilst perusing the Times, or it might 
have been from some other cause. 

“You not see!’’ replied the urchin, grinning from ear to ear, and rolling 
his eyes in the direction of the salver he held in his hand, on which were two 
cards. 

‘** Give them to me,’’ said Miss Trelawny. 

** Yes, missie, my lady.’’ 

The boy approached, and, making a salaam, presented the salver with an air 
of importance, which, at any other moment, would have made his young 
mistress smile. 

She read the names on the cards—Sir Mordaunt and Mr. Harold Tracy. 

‘« Pity the general is so ill,’’ quietly observed the widow. 

Her son remained silent. He wished to see how far the conversation which 
had been so suddenly interrupted had made an impression. 

‘The baronet is an old and valued friend of my father’s,’’ replied the young 
aly, not choosing to take the hint her chaperon had given. ‘‘ At home.’ 

‘* Yes, missie, my lady.’’ 
Mrs. Mortimer frowned slightly, very slightly, as she arranged her shawl. 

«Tt is so dull in the country without visitors,’’ added the beauty. 

Albert smiled. 

The next instant the door of the drawing-room was thrown open by the black 
page in a most imposing style, and our hero and his uncle announced. 





CHAPTER II. 
Thon art beautiful, young lady: 
But I need not tell thee this; 
Few have borne unconsciously 
The spell of loveliness.—J. G. Wurrrrer. 
Evoexi rose from the chaise lounge on which she had hitherto been reclining 
to receive the visitors, whom she introduced to Mrs. Mortimer and Albert. The 
young officer bowed, and, without uttering a word, retired toa distant part of 
the room to avoid mingling in the conversation. Perhaps he felt annoyed at 
the interruption; perhaps he felt it was his cue to watch. 

‘* How unfortunate,’’ observed the widow, ‘‘ that General Trelawny is con- 
finel to his chamber by his old enemy the gout. He would have been so 
delighted to have seen you.”’ 

‘Papa will be delighted to see you,’’ exclaimed the young lady, addressing 
the baronet. ‘I have heard him speak of you a hundred times, and always 
with affection—your college days—your early friendship. He has rendered 
your name so familiar to me that I can scarcely receive Sir Mordaunt Tracy as 
a stranger, but as an old and valued friend.’’ 

These few words were uttered with a graceful earnestness and accompanied 
by a smile which completely fascinated the uncle, who gallantly kissed the 
lend extended to him, and set the heart of his nephew dreaming; for, as 
we before observed, Harold had mixed but little in the world. Never had so 
lovely a vision crossed his path. He blushed, hesitated, and stammered some. 
about the p ure he felt in being permitted to make the acquaintance 
of the daughter of Sir Mordaunt’s oldest friend; then, not knowing what next 
t> any or do, quietly took a seat. 

Mrs. Mortimer, although secretly vexed that her charge had divined and 
defeated her manoeuvre, could not repress a smile at the embarrassment of our 
l.ero, which she mentally contrasted with the polished manners and finished 
address of her son, who did not smile. Young as he was, he had more skill in 
reading character than his mother: it had been his study. 

Goroo, who still stood grinning and salaaming at the door of the drawing 
room, was despatched by his young mistress to inform her father of the arrival 
of the baronvt, and quickly returned with the request that the latter would 
follow him to the apartment of the general. 

Poor Harold found himself left to the critical examination of more than one 
pair of eyes which were fixed upon him, though he saw only Eugenia’s. 

It is a common error to suppose that women dislike timidity in the opposite 

»*x; on the contrary, when not accompanied by vulgarity orawkwardness, there 
isa charm in it which, from its very freshness, is far more dangerous than the 
easy self-possession and ready eloquence of the man of the world, and is, per 
hips, the most delicate homage that can be paid to their beauty. Miss Trelawny 
felt this, and was very far from considering our hero as unworthy of her atten- 

















This painful feeling was not inspired by Bella’s beauty or accomplishments 
—in both she believed herself superior; but in the marked preference which 
the general displayed for his youngest child, whom he loved with that excess of 
tenderness rarely found when the affections are divided. 

To his eldest daughter he was invariably kind and indulgent; made no dis- 
tinction in the gifts or the luxuries it was his pride to surround them with; 
the distinction was in his heart, and betrayed itself but too frequently by a 
word, a look, a smile. 

Bella suffered from the preference quite as much as her sister did, whom she 
loved dearly, and practised a th d little i t arts to conceal; it was 
the only cloud in the sunshine of her existence, and she frequently wept bitterly 
when the cold regard of Eugenia betrayed the irritation of her feelings; an 
irritation which Mrs. Mortimer cleverly kept up to forward her own selfish 
views. 

Harold had been several days a constant visitor at the Grange, without being 
introduced to Bella, whom he saw for the first time in the drawing-room on 
the morning General Trelawny quitted his room. Her appearance made little, 
if any, impression upon him, his mind was too much occupied by her sister— 
we say his mind advisedly, for as yet it was nothing more. He thought her an 
elegant girl, approved the simplicity of her dress, and the unaffected ease with 
which she received him, and the next minute had all but forgotten her 
presence. 

‘The dolt!’’? mentally exclaimed her father, a fine, soldier-like looking man, 
about sixty years of age, who was still obliged to walk with the assistance of a 
crutch—the gout had not quite left him. 

He was wrong, as most men are when they form a judgment hastily—our 
hero was no dolt, but simply naive and inexperienced. Bella’s beauty was of 
that purely English character which steals into the heart as a melody heard at 
a distance does upon the ear; she was fair, dazzlingly fair, with auburn hair 
of the silkiest texture, and eyes of that peculiar blue which poets rave of, and 
painters love when they can catch their soft and dreamy expression. 

The closest observer could not have detected, either in person or in mind, 
the slightest resemblance between the sisters. Eugenia was all animation and 
brilliancy, and seemed to command admiration—Bella timidly to avoid it. 

“I told you we should find the truant at the Grange!’’ exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt, as he made his appearance with Miss Tracy on his arm. ‘‘ Hang the 
fellow,’’ he added, as he shook his old friend by the hand; ‘‘since you have 
settled in the neighborhood, we scarcely catch a glimpse of him.”’ 

Harold tried to look unembarrassed. 

‘* What a wreck!’’ thought Aunt Margaret, as she smiled graciously on her 
former admirer, and assured him that he was but very, very slightly changed. 

‘* What an escapel’’ mentally ejaculated General Trelawny, as he laid his 
hand upon his heart, and declared that Miss Tracy was as beautiful as ever. 

“A truce to compliments, Ned,’’ said the baronet, good humorcdly, ‘‘ or you 
will give the young people here but a poor opinion of your sincerity. The 
gout, I see, has left you.”’ 

The invalid glanced at hia crutch. 

‘ Or nearly so,’’ continued the speaker. ‘ A little change of air will do the rest. 
You and the girls must come and spend a week at least at Granstoun with us. 
Mrs. Mortimer and her son, I trust, will do us the honor to accompany ) ou. 
Harold is impatient to show the young ladies his horses, his dogs, and his pets, 
and my sister and J talk over old times with you.’’ 

The invitation was given with too much cordiality to admit of a refusal, and 
it was settled that in three days the families were to meet at Granstoun Park. 

*“You shall have Maybud,’”’ observed our hero to Eugenia, whose eyes 
sparkled with pleasure at the anticipation of the pleasant rides and delicious 
hours they would have together when under the roof of his uncle. four sis 
ter,’’ addressing Bella, ‘‘ will, I trust, permit me to offer her Gnatfly—a quiet 
and gentle creature, that answers to the rein as to a silken thread.’’ 

“Tam but a timid horsewoman,”’ replied the fair girl; ‘‘ Eugenia excels me 
far in riding, as she does indeed ip every other accomplishment,’’ 
with an unaffected smile. 

The proud beauty passed her arm round the waist of the speaker. 
an artistic taste for contrasts, and they stood for several minutes affection ' 
linked together. Harold felt he had never seen a group, either ia sculpture or 
painting, so truly beautiful; and yet there were fine pictures, very 
at the hall. 

‘It is unfortunate that we have fallen in with these Tracys,’’ observed Mrs 
Mortimer to her son, that same evening, when they were comparing 
the day, as usual, in the lady’s dressing-room. 

‘Why so?’ demanded the gentleman, coolly. 

‘The nephew is fascinated with Eugenia.’’ 

‘Fascinated,’ repeated Albert, slowly. ‘‘I believe you are right; but fas 
cination is not love.’’ 














she added, 





fine ones, 
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tien. His fine, manly person had struck her; neither did she forget that he | 





was heir to a baronetcy and a princely estate 

With that tact which most of the daughters of Eve possess 
him into conversation 

Unfortunately her visitor knew nothing of fashionable life; had never been 





’ 





in Loulon since his childhood; not even assisted at a country ball; had too | 


humble an opinion of his own knowledge of music to confess more than a par 
tiality for it, and neither quoted poetry nor talked romance. 

‘How superior Albert must appear to her after this handsome clown!’’ 
proudly thought Mrs. Mortimer, who was perfectly aware of her son’s designs 
upon the band of her charge. 

The officer felt that it was time to join in the conversation: his continued 
silence was becoming rather pointed. 

‘Mr. Traey,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a philosopher, I suspect, and despises the frivo- 
lities and pleasures of the world.’’ 

The timidity and hesitation of Harold vanished in an instant; the voice of 
one of his own sex restored him to his self-poasession. it sounded like a chal 
lenge to his ear. 

‘*T have not the slightest pretension to a title so ridiculous,’’ he replied. 
** A philosopher at eighteen would be even more absurd than a cynic at two-and- 
twenty.’”’ 

The arrow was sped without intention, but it hit home. 
two-and-twenty 

Eugenia smiled with that arch malice which is ten times more provoking 
than downright mirth, and Mrs. Mortimer felt excessively annoyed 

‘* Orson is endowed with reason,’’ she whispered in the ear of her charge. 

“You forget that Valentine and Orson were brothers,’’ observed Miss 
Trelawny, in the same undertone 

‘*So were Cain and Abel,’’ mentally added the widow, but wisely kept the 
reflection to herself. 

Whatever her son's feelings, he was far too polite to express them; it was 
not his policy to show his wounds. 

‘* Are you aware, Mr. Tracy,’’ he said, in a tone of frankness which disarmed 
all suspicion, ‘‘ that you have perpetrated an epigram? Iam just the age you 
nanie. 

‘Rut no cynic, I am certain,’ 

**T trust not.’’ 

From that moment Harold took part in the conversation with far less embar- 
rassment If for an instant he hesitated, Albert, by some well-timed remark, 
gave him the opportunity of collecting himself; and long be’ore Sir Mordaunt 
returned to the drawing-room, had effectually effaced from the mind of his 
nephew the first unfavorable impression. : 

** You found my dear father much changed,” said Eugenia to the baronet, 
with a sigh. 

‘It is five-and-twenty years since we last met,’’ observed the old gentleman; 
‘“more than life’s summer,’’ he added gravely; “but my friend bears up 
bravely, and has the kindliest, gentlest nurse.’’ 

A slight shade of displeasure rested on the brow of the beautiful girl. This 
passed so quickly that one person alone observed it—Albert. 

‘* My sister Bella,’’ she replied. 

‘* Who takes her turn as nurse fo-day,’’ added the officer, implying the un 





Albert was exactly 








observed our hero. 








| cating with the bedroom, for the general, and a chamber close to it for his 
she tried to lead | 





nth he was far too polite to assert; for Bella had been the general’s nurse 


| 





evcry day since the commencement of his iline and searcely ever quitted his 
1 | 
lo-morrow,’ Sir Mordaunt, rising to take his leave, “I shall request | 
perinission to intr ce my sister, Miss Tracy, to your acquaintance; and as | 
soon aa the unfortunate attack of the gout has passed, I trust to see my old | 
friend and his charming daughters for a lengthened visit at Granstoun Park.’’ 


Fugenia extended her hand to the speaker, who again kissed it with the gal 
lantry ofa now almost forgotten day. How Harold envied him the privilege of 
his age as the same fair hand rested for an instant in his 

Dangerous!’ muttered Albert to himeelf, as our hero quitted the room 

The word had no reference to love, for he had never felt the soul-ennobling 
passion; but to his project«, which we scarcely need inform our readers were 
directed to the hand of the eldest daughter of the wealthy General Trelawny— 
he cared little about her heart . 7 

vhe baronet and his nephew rode for several mile 
mind dwelling on the recollections of the pa 
friend had so vividly recalled. Suddenly he 
his companion 

Have you lost the use of speech ?’’ he demanded, with a smile 
A thousand pardons, my dear uncls replied Harold, starting from his 
reverie, ‘but I was dreaming.’’ 

* Of what?’ 

Our hero cok 


3 in silence; the old man’s | 
which the meeting with his early 
reined up his horse, and regarded | 





red deeply 
Why should I feel surprised ?’’ thought his relative 
nature. Age and youth have both their dreams.’ 

The shade of displeasure which passed so rapidly over the features of the 
proud and beautiful Eagenia when Sir Mordaunt Tracy expressed such warm 
«dmiration of her sister’s gentleners an’ devoted attention to her father, arox 
from jealousy; tho seeds of which Lad been planted in her breast, unhappily, 
when a mere child, grown with her growth, and strengthened with her years 


** It is the course of 





‘Tt is the first step to it,’’ added his mother. 

“Not always,’ was the reply. ‘From this visit, which has so frightened 
you, I argue the happiest results. Harold cannot fail to perceive the vast 
superiority, both in heart and mind, of Bella; the mere spell of beauty will 
lose its force; the jealousy of Eugenia, if properly worked upon, be excited, 
and my triumph assured, It isan awful sacrifice,’ he added; ‘* but poverty 
is inexorable.’’ 

** Albert, this is weakness—folly!’’ 

“No, simply truth. Weakness hesitates, and is undecided; my mind is 
made up. It is true I should have preferred Bella a thousand times to her sis 
ter; but soon found that I had no chance there. Fools only attempt the im 
possible; wise men are satisfied with mastering the difficult. Good night.” 

‘He is right,’’ thought the widow, musingly; ‘‘his only chance is with 
Eugenia.’’ 

The arrival of visitors was quite an event at Granstoun Park. The baronet 
and his sister, ‘‘on hospit:ble cares intent,’’ had themselves superintended the 
arrangements for their guests—a quiet cheerful sitting apartment, communi 











; 


valet, an old soldier named Paul, who had followed him through all his Indian 
campaigns. 

The rooms assigned for the young ladies were close to the one occupied by | 
Miss Tracy, and by Harold’s care were adorned with the choicest flowers. He | 
and Tom, to the great annoyance of the old gardener, had entirely devastated | 
the greenhouse ot his treasures. 

The first evening passed in the stately old-fashioned drawing-room at Grin 
etoun Park was a most delightful one for all the party assembled there except 
Mrs. Mortimer and her son. Their intelligence was kept too mi 
streteh. Every word and look was weighed—for the problem before thein was 
an interesting one. All our hero’s time was not engrossed by Eugenia. The 
natural courtesy of a manly spirit demanded that Bella should not be neglected 
His attentions, without being marked, were gracefully paid, and so quietly 
accepted, that even her sister did not feel one spark of jealousy. 

** Propose inusic!’’ whispered Albert to his mother. 

The widow took the hint, and cleverly led the conversation in the channel he 
wished. 

‘*T scarcely know what to sing,’’ said the older sister, running her fingers 
carelessly over the keys of the piano. 

The conversation ceased, and Miss Trelawny, after a careless prelude, com 
menced the well-known cantiléne from the fourth act of Robert le Diable 








* Robert! toi que j'aime, 
Tu vols mon effrot 
which she performed with such brilliancy of execution and passionate expres 
sion that her hearers were delighted. 

Miss Tracy declared that it was fine, exceedingly fine; but added that in her 
young days young ladies sang very differently. 

Harold did not speak—he could only look his thanks. 

Flushed with her triumph, Eugenia insisted on her sister taking her place at 
the piano. It was in vain that poor Bella resisted. ‘‘ You know I seldom 
sing,’’ she said, blushing deeply. ‘I have neither your talents nor execution.”’ 

‘Sing, my love,’’ whispered the general. 

To Bella her father’s slightest wish was a command, and without further 
hesitation she permitted our hero to lead her to the instrament. The song she 
selected was a simple ballad, which suited her voice admirably—a deep, rich | 
contralto. As she proceeded, the timid girl gathered courage 





* | love thee more, my own fireside, 
Than lofty halls of stately pride 
The love I weet there knows no change, 


The hearts around it never ranc¢ 

All life's joys are carnered there; 
For every hope and every care, 
Though fortune frown or good Letide, 
Are centved in my own fireside. 





There « too, solemn dreams will come 
Of those who shared my childbood’s home; 
The young, the good, the early dead, 








Who round tts hearth a blessing shed 

Sad thoughts, that wring the heart with pain, 

Rright hopes, that bid me emile again 

Kind worda, more dear than all beside, ~ | 

Ar ed round y own firesid | 
Words and music both touched the heart of Harold, and haunted his memor: 


There was something so thoroughly Fnglish in them Eugenia saw the im 
pression they bad produced, and, confident in the power of her beaut | 








| determined to punish him for what she considered his wavering allegia: 
In love allegiance never wavers: the first time it hesitates it is broken 
With this intention she commenced a decided flirtation with Albert Mortimer 
the very effect that clever gentleman had caleul 
** And very right tuo!’’ some of our female readers will doubt! excl } 





‘* The hero of the tale inconstant already!’ Gently, gently We have not 
described him as being in love yet; the feeling amounted only to admiration 
warm and ardent, we confess, nothing more . | 
Whilst the capricious uty was doing her best to excite the al of 
Harold, the latter was thanking her sister for the pleasure she had afl ed 


him 


* You are very infulgent,”’ said the fair girl, wnaffectedly My songs ar 


simple ballads, mere nursery rhymes, and fit only to be sung by a family f 
side on a winter’s night . 5 

“Tt will be a happy fireside of which you are mistress gallantly obser 
Sir Mordaunt Tracy, who had overheard her reply 

Bella was unaccustome: to attract so much attention. Its khindoess almost 


pained her 

The next morning, when Eugenia was reminded of her promise to ride, she 
drily declined, changed her mind at the last moment, and kept the party wait | 
ing nearly an hour whilst she made her toilette . 


During the excursion ber ill humor increased; she answered our bero and her 
sister, when they attempted to direct her attention to the beauties of tl 
landscay in brief monoryllalles All her emil nd cor v 
reserved for Albert Mortimer, wh le by Ler sid« 





Poor Harold, who was too inexperienced to see that they were forced, felt 
terribly bewildered by the unexpected change; frank, open-hearted, and truth- 
ful himself, he could not comprehend unkindness or caprice in another. 

The proud girl saw the agitation of his mind, but mistook it for that of the 
heart, and vainly imagined that she was riveting a chain, instead o1 breaking one. 

Compelled to make Bella his companion, he soon began to feel an interest in 
her conversation, and gradually discovered that her tastes, thoughts and feel- 
ings assimilated with his own, so that by the time they returned to the hall he 
had partially recovered from his surprise and vexation. 

When they rode again Harold took his place by Bella’s side from choice. 

Little did the thoughtless beauty imagine the artful influence under which 
she had fallefi. Not a look or a word escaped the lips of her sister or Harold, 
but Albert Mortimer made some bitter comment on them, exciting the atal 
jealousy of her disposition, till at last it became too powerful for control. 

“Tam very wretched,’ she exclaimed, as she walked with the tempter in the 
park on the morning of the last day they were to pass at Granstoun. “ Bella 
and my iather both hate me.’’ 

Her companion remained silent, his eyes filled with hypocritical tears. 

Eugenia feit flattered by his sympathy. 

‘*] shall be glad to quit this house,’’ she continued,—* the neighborhood. 
I detest it; but I am chained!—chained!—and must endure my cruel destiny.’’ 

‘* Now is the time to speak,”’ thought the calculating gentleman, who accord- 
ingly commenced his declaration by wondering where a being could be found 
worthy of a heart like hers. To prove his disinteresiedness he regretted that 
he had not a title and a fortune to lay at her feet, and concluded by an offer of 
his hand. 2 

‘‘Fly with me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to a home of love and happiness. Quit the 
cold selfish natures which cannot appreciate your worth Let not your 
unnatural sister triumph over you by completing the estrangement of your 
father’s affection.’’ " 

till Eugenia hesitated. In the midst of her jealousy and resentment the 
voice of maiden reserve and prudence was still heard. At that moment 
she saw Harold and her sister walking together on the terrace. The eyes of 
Bella were cast upon the ground; our hero was speaking with animation. he 
distance was too great for her to catch his words—she imagined them 

**] am yours, Albert,’ she said. ‘‘ Take me from this place to-night ; but 
your mother must accompany us.’’ 

‘*Our mother, dearest girl!’’ exclaimed the schemer, 

you know how tenderly she loves you.”’ 

The imprudent compact was sealed by a kiss, in which affection had no 
share ; it was sordid, cold, calculating interest on one side ; jealou y aud mor 
tified vanity on the other. 

As the speakers withdrew, the head of Goroo emerged slowly from the thick 
shrubbery which bordered the path where the conversation had taken place. 
His eyes were rolling with delight at the discovery he ‘had made, and his thick 
lips distended from ear to ear. 

‘Good !’? he chuckled. ‘ Missie Eugenear run away? 
much glad. Me no like Missie Eugenear.’’ 

Several times during the day Bella was painfully surprised by the excited 
manner of her sister. There was an expression of triumph in her flashing eyes, 
a bitterness in her words that startled her. ‘ 

It is a sign of a weak hea and a worse heart when either of them derive 
pleasure from anticipating the pain and distress they are about to inflict on 
others. 

rhe party had quitted the drawing-room for the night. Instead of retiring 
to rest Bella seated herself at the wiudow, and wept, for a presentiment of ill 
overshadowed her spirits. 

Suddenly she heard a rustling in the corridor; she listened, wondering what 
it meant. Her suspense did not last long, for Norah, het waiting maid, a 
warm-hearted Irish girl, whose mother had been nurse in the gencral’s family 
in India, bounced into the room, leading Goroo by th r. 

The boy’s delight at the idea of getting rid of Missie Eugenear, as he invari 
ably called the eldest daughter, had betrayed him into half-muttered hints and 
expressions; and Norah had easily wheedled him into confessing the rest. 

‘*Sure, darlin’,’’ she exclaimed, after having informed her young mistress 
of her sister’s intention, ‘“ I’d let her go, and welcome as the flowers in May 
but that I know it ’ud kill the general and break your own kind heart.’ . 

Not an instant was to be lost. The astonished Bella ran to her sister’s 
room; Kugenia and Fintine, her French waiting maid, were both absent. 

Gone!’’ she murmured, bursting into a flood of tear ** gone |”? 

‘*Me much glad,’’ chuckled Goroo, who had fol! 

**] may still be in time to save her,’’ she added. 
house unobserved.”’ 











transported at his 


success. 


Me no tell. Me 












wed her. 
* Norah, I must quit the 


liimt’s easy enough,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ but I must go wid you.”’ 
} ' , 


6 one! 





“Don’t ask me,”’ said the affectionate girl; ‘‘don’t ask me. ‘Sure, miss, 
I'd die to plase you; but don’t ask me to let you go alone Can’t you trust 
your own poor faithful Norah ?’’ y ; 

‘*The boy,’’ whispered Bella, ‘ 


he may alarm the family 
**Ts it Snowball ?”’ , 


exclaimed the waiting-maid ; ‘‘I’ll soon settle him!”’ 
zing the black page by the collar, she shed him into one of the old 

















he 4 - i 

fashioned oaken wardrobes; threatening him with heaven knows how many 
deaths if he stirred; promised him a kiss if he remained quiet, (which promise, 
we need scarcely say, she had not the slightest intention of ke« ping,) and then 


turned the key on him. 
In a few minutes she and Ler young mistress found themselves in the park. 
They had quitted the hall unperceived., 


Gorvo never stirred. 


CHAPTER Jil. 









Nay, but weigh well what you preaur to swear; 
Oats are of dreadful weight.—Savacr 
Evornta felt that the step she was about to take was a one. Rut pride, 
that fatal rock on which the happiness of many a young heart has heen 
wrecl.ed, sustained her the had not even love to pl an exeuse for her 
imprucdence, for Albert Mortiner was indifferent to he mo he even eu 
pected at her fortune, and not her person, had fascinated the cold, calcu 
lati suitor and his artful mother. 
rhe moon was shining brightly when the deluded girl entered the great 
avenue of Granstoun Park, and the light breeze which murmured in the leafy 
canopy above fell on her ear like whispered warnings froin ber better peel’: 
voice She hesitated—thought of her father and her sister, and felt inciined 
to retr her steps, when pride again urged her to proceed. 
** Weakness!’’ she exclaimed; ** weakuc Why should I think of them? 
I have no share in their love. Bella, no doubt, would wish me to remain to 





ess her triumph over me—her marriage with Harold. Oh, never! never! 
hat thought decides me.’’ 

Drawing her shawl closely round her, the speaker hastened her steps to- 
wards the lodge, where a chaise and four, in which Mrs. Mortimer was alre ady 
seated, had been waiting for the last hour. 

As for her son, he was on the watch 











As Eugenia approached that part of the avenue where a lofty iron gate of 
intricate scroll work communicated with the garden, she was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a fen figure, dressed in white, running towards her, 
aud before she could collect hersclf or avoid her, Bella, her hair flowing over 


her neck and shoulders, which had no other covering, breathk 
threw herself into her arms 
Saved!’’ sobbed the poor girl, ‘ saved!’’ 

There was a pause; neither of the sisters spoke for several minutes; the 
proud beauty neither repulsed nor returned her caresses, but stood motion 
less as a statue, whilst the excited girl continued to shed tears of joy upon 
her neck. P 

‘* Is it to bid me farewell, Rella,’’ she aske! at last, “ that you have braved 
the night air in this light dress? J knew not,’’ she added, with a sarcastic 
emile, ‘ that I held so firm a held upon your heart?” 


*Unkind Fugenia! Are you not my own dear ter? Whom should I love 


W emovon, 





if not you? You will return with me added the enea!:er, ex ly “No 
one at the hall suspects that you | ive qu iit Jet it ren 1 for ever a 
Becre tween us.’’ 
No!” 
** Yet one word,’’ continued the agonized girl, pleading as if for her life 
You cannot love this Albert—I am sure you cannot: or, if you do, it is not 
thus the daughter of General Trelaw by ehould be wou it will break our poor 


old father’s heart.’ 
“Sting his pride you mean,’’ was the unfeeling reply 
‘* Si ter! sister! 
** You will be left to him.”’ 


Bella felt the reproach in all its bitterness; for she could not conceal from 














herself that she was the object of her father’s preferer 
yu are right,’’ continued Eugenia ‘I don love ther n 
Tam about to bestow my band. I fly with him beca I wish t« ) 
vhere l em wrete ed where I hav no har *ina } aif t i ‘ 
re for y« for his tenderness, the | ir ok st 
- ! luv You have robbed me of my i ol afl ri 
uu you T fly from 
i aia felt perf y are the “ l of | i ré in@iected 
a nd the s« tive heart her siste ) t we! ‘ iv 
ut : f e derived plea m the 7 r ‘ i ’ 
8 ! like wer on thet I liy 8s she li r ad 
t tiv t f the sorrow-stricke ni 
But 1 love ye repl ella, masterit r eme n I 
nkindr pass my | Is there a ly t make t ry 
th tion of my only r 
At ’ e the eves « | proud b fla 1 
i nl ck ber } I e tr 
re would inf the pr G sl Tre " j 
r sister, and ¢ hervelf at the same t f t ences 
f prudent p she was about to take—a «tepalready ha pente 
A I have loved you, Bella, replied ina fler tone despite 
r fat ce, but for the last bk 
The uususpicious girl looked in ber face inquiring! 
When Ha Tracy first visited at the Grang« he eoutinued, his 
attentior vere voted tome; he hang upon my words and I Mure than 
nee | saw the avowal of his love hang trembling on h ] You appeared 
ar | changed I was forg , 
You avoided him, Eugenia,’’ meekly observed her sister treated him 
with caprice.’’ 
‘Had I no pride to be stung by bis altered looks and words ?’’ demanded the 
haughty beauty ** But it is past. You have won his a flons from m®@, and 
—and I quit you 


Conlinued on page 10 































































































6 | RANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED XN 


Tt f ry amateurs living tn dasiant paris of the Union, 
enty aa or South dncrta, and Canadas, will favor us with drawin re 
nl accidents or incidents wtih written description, they will be thankfully re- 
rived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be | 
aid as a consideration. If our officers’ of the army and navy, enna ged upon 
«ur frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 
Gusn Acucy.—Subscriptions received by Trikner & Co., 
London. 


12 Pafernoster Row, 


OUR SUPPLEMENT!!! 
We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers with this 
number the splendid picture of 
“OUR SAVIOUR,’ 


copied from one of the most successful works of art of the present 


century. In compliance with the wishes of numerous friends, 


we have printed this fine engraving on white paper as 
A SUPPLEMENT, 


it with our printed pages, thus enabling 


neteacd of volving 


those who desire to do so, t ve the picture framed. instead of 


the completed volume. 


being hound ir 


By this arrangement we have been enabled, without infringing 


upon the rights of our readers, to reprint a portion of the popular 
tale 


PEEP BEHIND THE 


so that our readers can have it complete with tLis number as far 


“A SCENES,”’ 


as it has gone, and thus secure it without mutilation in volume 


third of our paper. 


A PICTURE OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


next issue we shall publish a large two-page picture of 


WHE A N D,’ 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
The view is from a beautiful Photograph, taken under th« 


personal superintendence of Mr. Brapy, who visited Lancaster 
for the purpose of producing the picture. It will be one of the 


finest Engravings ever issued in this country. 


We shall also, among other original pictures, give a view of 
THE INTERIOR OF 
LAURA KEENE’S NEW THEATRE, 
AND A PoRTRAIT OF THY FAIR MANAGERESS, ETC., ETC. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2, 


1856 


PORTRAITS, TYPES AND COSTUMES OF THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE BORDERING ON THE BLACK SI 


TE war of the Crimea opened up, more perfectly ion ever before, 

to the Christian world the wonderful country and wonderful people 
inhabiting the borders of the Black Sea—in many respects one of 
the most interesting countries on the globe, and where are to be found 
to-day the finest types of mankind—the 
the present master-spirits of the world. 
have elapsed since the Turks fixed themselves in 
sorbed the many races which now form integral portions of its in- 
habitants living upon the borders of the Black Sea. 


races from which have sprung 
Just four hundred years 


Europe and ab- 


By the magic 


of the artist's pencil, we have brought before us, more than could 
any language, however brilliant, a group of these people, who seem 
to stand between the civilization of the West and the barbarism of 





the East, and call up so many reminiscences of the past, suggesting 


istories are involved ir 


the mighty people of ancient times, whose h 


the obscurity of the pyramids, or glow still with living splendor upon 


the pages of Grecian lore—coming down to us, in fact, involved in 
all tradition which man cherishes, whether sacred 
But to the picture. 

On the right-hand side of the Engraving is to be 
Tartar—an excellent specimen of the Osmanli—finely illustrating 


the strange seriousness and social virtues of the Oriental people, 


most profane. 


seen the semi- 





| the merchants, the 


| doubtful whether Europe were not, like’fAsia, to be forcibly con- 
His victorious progress received its first 
| serious check on October 7th, 1571, when the confederate fleets of 
| Christendom—Europe being indebted for its religion and its inde- 
pence to its seamen—destroyed the Turkish fleet at the great battle 
Till then the Turks had been as powerful at sea as on 


verted to Mahomedanism. 


of Lepanto. 
land, but that vic tory prevented the Mediterranean from being con 
verted into a Turkish lake. Not engaging in trade, 
no mercantile marine, the surest basis of naval power; and they 
never retrieved that defeat. Before the end of the seventeentl 
century, the Turkish empire had passed its climax; and we may 
date its rapid decline from 1683, when its armies were, for the 
second time, 
Founded on conquest, the principle of its vitality decayed when it 
ceased to conquer. 
tent, the arts of peace—improving agriculture and extending manu- 
factures and commerce—grew more and more powerful ; 

Turkey made no progress. Commerce, by passing round the 
of Good Hope, and the discovery and peopling of America—which 
aggrandized Western E urope—helped to impoverish and to we aken 
the dominions of the Sultan. Thus it gradually came to pass, as t! 

Western States grew into strength, that the Grand Turk—forme rly 
the terror of each and all of them—dwindled into helpless weakness. 


For some years Turkey has existed as a State by the forbearance of 


some, the support of others, and the conflicting interests of all her 
neighbors. 

But the more important cause of her decay is to be found in her 
domestic institutions. Of the religion and morality of the Turk ks it 
is only necessary to say that they are hostile to intellectual « 
bodily activity. Practising few aris, being still only rude soldiers, 


the Turks, individually, make no improvements, and leave most of 


All the men of business, 
bankers, the diplomatists throughout Turkey 
are Greeks or Armenians. From the first the Turks have only 
encamped in Europe, and have always lived in it more as a garrison 
than as citizens. They have remained perfectly distinct in manner: 
in morals, and in faith, from all the industrious, wealth-creatin 
peo} le whom they have continued to rule as conquerors. ‘They 
have despised the religion of their vassals, have treated it with ab- 
horrence or contempt, and have only tolerated it that they might 
have slaves to plunder. All the increase of wealth which has taken 
pli ace in Turkey, if any, is due to the industry of the Christians. 
‘They possess nearly all the wealth-creating power. Much fewer in 
numbers than their subjects, inferior to “them in knowledge and 
kill, in enterprise and industry, wanting all the elements of natural 
increase, their old military organization destroyed, their fanatic ism 
cooled down, the very soul of their original greatness having expired, 
the Turks have utterly, and for ever, lost the means of maintainin; 
or restoring their empire. Whatever may have been the case in 
ant tiquity, in modern times national power depends less on the 
sword than on the knowledge and practice of the useful arts, and 
the creed hostile to them must in the end be destructive of national 
greatness. The great change we have noticed, therefore, between 
me Grr and Turk being the terror of Europe, and the Sultan depend- 
in r his throne on the forbearance of other powers, is less due to 
any sche me of policy or any ambition in other states than to their 
natural increase in power, and the natural decay of Turkey from 


thé duties of civil life to their subjects. 





continuing a rude system of oppression, and from neglecting o1 
despising the useful arts. She has become weak from internal 
more than external causes; and the Turks have been subdued rather 
by th own va sals than by foreign states. Turkey ha me 
through all the phases of vigorous youth, power! ful maturity, and 
| decrepit old age. She is an example of the completed life of an 
Asiatic nation. From Assyria downward, with the single exception 


particularly those who reside around the wild region of the horrible | 


“Pass N These people have become celebrated before the 
world for their brave defence of their homes against the Russ 
in 1828. At his left hand sit 
to the inhabitants around the Bos 
tricky people. He is a 
Behind the capt: 


vorre.’ 
jans 
upon the ground a GreeR belonging 
true charactet 


phorus, giving the 


of that vivacious but degraded, captain of 


one of the vessels peculiar to the Bosphorus. 





his first lieutenant, one of those sun-burnt lions of the sea, every 
inch a mariner, and a type of his class. Directly over these two 


**seamen”’ is a Greek boatman, a jolly good fellow, who can was) 


cook, play the tailor, amuse you with songs and jokes, and assi 


you by his readiness to labor at anything that is useful— 


quite common among the lowest classes of his people. In the bac} 
ground on the extreme left is a portrait of the Greek bishop of Akai- 
lon, Sophronisious, wearing costume as the 
sians, Popes or B 
of benediction. 
secretary,” 
companion at fi 


nearly the same 
his <ttitude 
Behind the bishop is a portrait of a “ quarantin« 


hops ; represents the usual one 
he fashionables in “‘ his circle,”’ a good 
Beside him stands 
a merchant of fruits and grain, of the Baltic. We then have a 
decidedly the finest 
interesting figure of the group—displaying; as it does still, the beauty 


a clerk, one of t 


hing excursions and at dinners. 
and most 


Greek woman in full dress, which is 


of the once most intellectual people that ever lived. The costume 
s novel, and the rich silks of brilliant colors must have a striking 
effect in contrast with the gold and silver coins so richly wrought in 
the bosom, waist 
Russian vice consul of the 
staff of office. 
hand, is a Turkish woman 
tume worn by Rebecca and Rachael, 


times of Abraham and Isaac, and, though preserved so long, now 


and head-dress. The remaining portrait is of a 
his 


Tartar, 


Bosphorus, having on shoulder his 


Modestly introduced behind the on the right 


in the true costume of the East, a 


cos- 
associated with the patriarchal 
probably about to disappear under the influence of the burning civi- 
lization of the nineteenth century. In this connection, the following 
facts relating to lurkey have unusual interest 


The Grand ‘lurk, after the conquest of C onstantinople, became 
the terror of Western Europe, and for two centuries it seemed 











of China, the nations of Asia have successively risen toa mushroom 
gieatness, only to perish speedily and for ever. 
POPULATION OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
The number of Turks at Constantinople is - - £00,000 
Turks in European Turkey and the islands - - 2,690,000 
Grecks at Constantinople - - - - - - 160,000 
Greeks in European Turkey, the islands and coast tof 
Asia Minor - - - - - 4,659,000 
Slavonians, Servians, &e. - - - - - 1,200,000 
Bulgarians - - - - - 3,000,000 
W: aliachians (Dacians) - - - - 4,000,000 
Viaks (of Pindus) - - - - - - 600,000 
Albanians (Christians) - - - - 1,600,00 
Armez.ians (Christians) at Constantinople - - 250,000 


‘There are also at Constantinople about 10,000 other Christians of 
all nations, and 20,000 Israelites, who, from hatred to the Christians, 
always side with the ‘lurks against them. 

Among the 2,600,000 Turks of the provinces, 800,000 in Bosnia 
are renegade Slavonians, and almost all the Turks of Epirus are 





renegade Albanians. The Bulgarians are not Slavonians, but of 
quite a different race, and the Slavonian dialect they speak is a bor- 
rowed one. Russia has among them no strength of atiraction, ex- 


cepting as long as she serves their interest. 
rious people who inhabit Turkey the Greeks are by far 
numerous. They have also the advantage of professing 


Ui the va 


} 
the most 


the same creed as the majority of the others, but they are not much 
liked nor much trusted. Their reputation of being more cunning 
than courageous, is not in their favor. They are, however, a rapidly- 


nproving people; and their vices are those of an o pressed race. 
they cultivate the fine arts, they value literature re science, and 
make great efforts to promote education: young Greeks are found 
as students in most of the colleges of Europe. They are energetic 
and industrious, skilful seamen, clever merchants, and versed in all 
the arts of making money. Distinguished from the earliest periods 
or great and versatile faculties, remarkable for the shrewdness of 
intellect, they have continued to be, or have grown to be, in 
of the oppression of the Turks, a considerable people. 








THE EXCITEMENT OF POLITICS. 

naturally think that in the quiet seclusion of a con- 
vent, where its inmates—* the world forgetting and by the world 
supposed to devote themselves exclusively to study 
and devotion, the rough turmoil of politics would never enter, but 
the fashion of the unusually exciting canvass just closed has been 
to introduce the refining and humanizing element of woman into 


ONE would 


forgot’’—are 


this troublous field, and we have just learned of an incident in 
his connection that is worth recording. At a Roman Catholic 
convent, not a thousand miles from this city, devoted to educa- 
| tional purposes, there are no less than one hundred and eighty girls 
and young ladies fitting themselves to becomes wives and mothers 


by the way, are Protestants, who attend the institution because of 
| its superior advantages and facilities. On the day of the Presi- | 
dential electiog, the excitement ran quite as high among the re- 
cluses and sly pusses of the convent as it did at the polls, the only 
| difference being that it did not culminate in rioting and personal | 
violence. To look atthe demure creatures on a ‘visiting’ day, 


of the freemen of our Republic. Quite a large portion of them, 


carnival 
of his 


politi- 


and to have popped in suddenly upon them at the high 
of fun 


senses 


referred to, one would hardly credit the evidence 
that the 


in petticoats were identically the same. 


bevy of sanctimonious students and these 


cians Our spiritual re- 





porter was present, and has favored us with a highly graphic des- 


cription of the scene, (penned with a most elegant caligraphy,) 
which we regret we have not the space to publish. She tells that 
}a vote was taken, which resulted as follows Suchanan, 169; 


| Fremont, 7; i 


‘illmore, 4. The large vote for Buchanan is account- 


ed for by the fact that among the resident pupils are many fair 


| daughters from the land of jessamine and orange blossoms, who 
thus indicated their preference for the Southern candidate. The 
votes for Fremont and Fillmore are very surprising considering the 





place. Speechcs were made, (all for Buchanan,) toasts drank, (in 


cold water,) and a great jollification held generally and abstractly. 


here was a little more than sweet six from 


some of those strong and growing giant-States of the West, 


one coy damsel, een, 


who 


the Turks had 


repulsed with disgrace from the walls of Vienna. 
The nations around it cultivating, to some ex- 


while 
Cape 


E'WSPAPE PER. _ 





| 
| 





| tions inereases each month, and the 





| tains twelve sketches, which are most appropriately styled 


— 6, 1856. 








was not permitted by the overwhelming numbers of the “‘ powers 


that be” to indulge in free speech in reference to her favorite, the 
Pathfinder. But she braved the storm of opprobrium and hisses, 
and finally succeeded in having her “say.” She made a solemn 


vow that if Fremont were defeated she would wear mourning for 
week; and, true to her pledge, invested herself with a suit ¢ 


sables. Our heart yearns towards such a glorious creature, (irre 
of all political considerations,) and she will please acce} 

A young lady who could thus successfully stem the 
regarded 


spec tive 
our JG id 
of such belligerent opposition in upholding what she 
true principles, and combatting what she firmly believed to 
false opinions, must possess great boldness, nerve and inhe 
She glory,” ond th 


neans—a good liberty-loving husband. 


t 
; 


} 





force of character. deserves a ‘‘crown of 


LITERARY. 


HARPER’S New MontHity MAGAzINE.—This sterling and pop 


lar periodical for December is on our table, filled with an unusu 
variety of choice reading matter. The articles in this magazir 
always possess one sterling characteristic, to which alone tt 

av t 


Harpers owe their wonderful and unprecedented success—t! 
readable, and rarely fail to interest alike the s oT 
tion it. These requisites art 
the original and selected Whether t 








and arnusement. two essentia! 
both in 
uway a leisure hour or to add to our stores of serviceable in 
valuable and atcractive 
Decembe 


scrimi 


combined papers. 
while 
format tion, Harper’s Monthly is equally 
The interest of the proprietors never flags, and 
number adds one more monument to the skill, ability 
‘‘The Home of Washington Irving,’ 


} 
tie 


and di 











nating taste of the editors. 

by that fine art-writer, T. Addison Richards, is glowingly depicted ; 
and we have so life-like views of ‘‘Sunny Side,’’ accompanied b 

such exquisite word-painting in the way of description that we fe 

as though we had roamed through his pleasant grounds accompa 
nied by the venerated proprietor himself. ‘Scraps from a 

Artist’s Note-book,” from the pen and pencil of Hitchcock an 


Anthen) , bring fayorably and correctly to our view the !uxuriar 
landscapes and quaint customs of Honduras; ar d the sketch of a 
‘Gigantic Centipede,” drawn by the eloquent pen of Colonel T. f 


" 


Lhorpe—whose act 





Natural History articles have attr 1 much at 
tention—and accompanied by a life-size drawing of this terril 
fairly makes our flesh ‘ American 
has admirably illustrated his ‘‘ Passages of Eastern Travel;” an 
f “Little Dorrit” enchain the reader 
and impartial, the ‘‘ Monthly Re 
able for future reference, and th 
, thea senal s lan 7@ ‘ 


is isuai 77 





insect, crawl. Some clever 


the yntinued chapters o 
rhe literary notices are vigorous 
rrent Events” is invalv 
Table” and * Rasy Chair” 
philosophy. - The Fashions come iu 





cord of Cu 


** Editor’s give 





humor and for their share c¢ 





illustration; and the several other articles fou in this numbe 
make it worth one’s while to read and preserve it for binding 
v Cliff Stree 


We observe that a new paper is to be started by the 
Barons,” entitled, ‘‘ Harper’s Weckly-——A Jourual of Civilization.’ 
This will commence with the incoming year ; and, 1 the acknow 
ledged ability, judgment and taste of the Harpers as intellectua! 
, cannot fail to make its mark in the world of letters. I 
interfere at all with th 








wit 





caterel 





will occupy wholly a new field, and not 
‘¢‘ Monthly” or any other established journal. 

Mrs. STePHENS’s ILLustnaTeED New Montuty.—Here is 
magazine destined to occupy the very front rank in periodical liters 
ture. The desire to see this latest and best of illustrated publica 





December nur 
Jew f ls’’ £ 





fitting close to the first volume. ‘ The Lost in 1% 
terest as the plot developes, and in none of her previou orks ha 
the authoress displayed more of her glowing imagination, fertil 
fancy, genuine humor and pathos, and great artistic power. ‘‘ Droy 


n, appre 





by Mrs. Stephens, is an exquisite poet 
ees fall upon the e 


raphs. Dalls 





ping Leaves,”’ 
priate to the season, and its mournful cadex 
with a musical sweetness like a song from far-off se 





gives another specimen of *‘ the poetry of the pencil,’’ and we wa 
rant no subscriber will grudge the space it occupies. The rest « 
the literary matter is of varied and general interest 
Tue Story or CoLumsBvs, simplified for the Young B 
Sarah H. Bradford, with illustrations from ori ] sien 
7 


and 379 Br 





by Datias. New York: C. Scribner, 377 
1857. 

THE title-page of this little volume sufficiently explains 

ter. The history of the discoverer of the New World 

familiar to all children, and in these pages they have it in 

captivating guise, where entertainment and instruction are mos 


happily blended. 


its charac 
should | 


&@ mos 


Tue ToRCHLIGHT; on, THROUGH THE Woop. By Harriet A 
Olcott, author of “Isora’s Child.” New York: Derby an 
Jackson, 119 Nassau street. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co 
1856. 


A Quaint title but a pleasing book. It is a charming love stor 
by an authoress who has already made her mark upon the public 
The heroine of the story wanders through dark paths, until sh 
finally gets ‘‘ through the wood,” and nestles upon the bosom ¢ 
him who has been to her her “‘ Torchlight” and hope. It is a hom 
story, and its appearance is most opportune as a holiday gif 


Never MIND THE Face: or, THE Covsin’s Visit. By Hett; 
Holyoke, author of ‘The Surprise.’ With illustrations fror 
original designs. New York: C. Scribner, 377 and 379 Broac 
way. 1857. 


Tuis'is one of those pleasant little home stories that appear pe 


riodically, just about the holidays, and find ready purchaser 








gift-souvenirs to the young folks. The artistic pencil of Dalle 

gives life and point to the illustrations, and enriches the vo'um 

considerably. 

Tue BANISHED Son; AND OTHER Stories or THE Heart. B 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ‘‘ Linda,” ‘‘ Robert Grahan 
etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1857 

Tus enterprising publisher showed his y whe e | 
chased the stereotyped plates of the writings of thi fte 

ess, with the view of issuing the whole series. The | nte 

demise of this adopted daughter of the Sunny South gives t ’ 

thing from her prolific and heart-moving pen a mournful LT 
which is increased by the recent decease of her noble husbanc 


Mrs. Hentz’s completed works are now ranked among the stan 
light literature of the day and age. The volume before us co 


f the Heart.’”’ As you read you feel that it is heart speaki 


heart with the richness and fullness of sympathy and love i 
electric current between the writer and reader is felt from the 
page to the last. 

Hanrper’s Story Books, No. 25.—The “‘ Great Elm” is t t 


of the last publication of Harper’s series of children’s stury book 
This little volume maintains the interest of its predecessors 
will be greeted with pleasure in all family circles 

FRANK LEsLiz’s GazeTTE OF FASHIONS AND THE Beau Monp 
The December number of this oracle and mouth-piece of the fashior 
able world is issued, and sparkles with its usual variety of 1 

lored fashion plates and choice miscellaneous readit er. 
lady that lays any claim to gentility should fail to subenribe for 


+ 
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work. Asan adornment to the parlor or boudoir, or as an enter- 
taining vade mecum wherein to find pleasant and profitable reading, 
it is confessedly without a rival in this or any other country. 

New Yorx Jovrnau.—The December number of this superb 
monthly is on our table, and on examination of its contents justifies 
us in saying that is the ne plus ultra of light literature. The serial 
stories and novellettes, the scientific and useful information em- | 
bodied in its pages, and the juiciness of its general reading renders | 

of something more than transitory importance. The New York 
Journal should be preserved and bound, for it makes an annual 
volume that cannot be surpassed in its original and selected matter. 





MUSIC. 


ITALIAN Opzra, FourtTErNtTH StREET.—The operatic entertain- 
ments at this establishment during the past two weeks, have included the ever 
popular ‘Il Trovatore,’”’ ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,’’ Pellini’s ‘‘ Norma,” and 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’’ The execution of these several works was in 
avery way satisfactory. La Grange in every réle exhibits powers of the highest 
order, not only as a vocalist, but as an actress. She thoroughly grasps the 
eading points of each character, and fills them cut with artistic finish. A 
little more impulse is, perhaps, desirable; but where there is so much great- 
1688, We are unwilling to be capricious in our demands for further excellence. 
La Grange is undoubtedly the most conscientious, the most honest artist we 
iave ever had with us; she keeps every engagement, and never trifles with or 
\isappoints the public. To her honor this is spoken, and it isa merit which adds 
astre to her deservedly brilliant artistic reputation. Brignoli, Amodio and 
he other members of the company retain their favor with the public and fully 
ustain the position they have achieved. The indomitable Max Maretzek wields 
, and devotes his days to the labor 
of producing Verdi’s latest composition, ‘‘ La Traviata.’’? This opera has met 
ith immense favor abroad, and will, we have little doubt, share in popularity 
vith his successful and popular opera of ‘‘ Il Trovatore.’’ The music is said to 
¢ of a light character, abounding with beautiful melodies, which will tickle 
he popular ear and live in the public memory. It is said that ‘‘ La Traviata’”’ 
vill be produced in a very few days. Maretzek intends to make it a success, 
snd has governed himself accordingly. The houses continue to be large and 
brilliant with beauty and fashion, and we learn with pleasure that the enter- 
srise of M. de Stankovitch is likely to prove a prosperous speculation. 
S1GisIMUND THALRERG’S ConceRTS.—The last concerts of the first series, which 
vere given last week, were, without doubt, the most crowded and brilliant of 
U. Every reserved seat was filled, and at the two last concerts every seat was 
eserved, and hundreds had to stand and crowd in as best they might. The 
noney results of the experiment, so far, have gone beyond all expectation, or 
even hope, and, considering the means employed, have no parallel in the his 
This fact cannot but be particularly grati 
ying to all who wish well to art, for Thalberg’s triumph is literally a triumph 
of high art, unaided by clap-trap or any of the ordinary and extraordinary 
nachinery usually employed to manufacture reputations and gull the public. 
Thalberg’s success decides, beyond contradiction, that our public has a critical 


1is baton with his usval grace and firmness 


tory of concert-giving in America. 


udgment that needs no prompting, and can decide upon the merits of an artist 





without waiting for the ve 
M. Thaiberg’s 
We shall 





ict of the press. 

second series of concerts commenced last evening, Nov. 27th. 
We cannot better explain M. Thalberg’s 
$s own announcement, which is as follows: 


peak of it in our next 

ature intentions than by quoting hi 
‘In announcing the c f M. Thalberg’s concerts, the management 
permits itself to allude ina words to the series just concluded. Although 
no effort has been spared to give every satisfaction to the public, both in the 


ptinnance 








election of the best available ta'ent and in the care bestowed upon the general 
rrangemen of M rg’s concerts, yet no idea could be entertained of 
he magnitude of t i s that has attained them. This very success in 

luces ¢ nerease of those « ts, with a view to impart every possible eclat 
othe second series t-has therefore been determined to give to M. Thal 

yere’s € rtainments, hich have previously partaken of the character of 
musical soirees, that form which will justly entitle them to the appellation of 
Grand Concerts, the first of which will take place on Thursday, November 27, 
at Nibl wloo To this effect, and in addition to the talent engaged, an ar- 


into with Madame Elena D’Angri, cantatrice di 
r.a, one of the very few great European vocalists 
his country, and who will on this occasion 
A grand orchestra has also been en- 


rangement has been entered 
camera to the Emperor of A 
who have not yet been heard in 


make her first appearance in America 





vhich will enable M. Thalberg to play, for the first time in America, 
Beethoven’s Grand Concerto in E Flat, with full orchestral accompaniments. 
In so doing, the nightly expenses will be doubled ; but M. Thalberg, feeling 
the obligation he has urred, and desirous of expressing his sense of the per 
has been received, knows of no other method of 
musical attraction of his concerts, while the 
This duty once accomplished, there yet remains 

nother obligation, which is to aid, as far as possible, in developing the taste 

r music in the younger portion of the community. For this purpose, M. 

halberg has decided likewise upon giving a2 number of Gratuitous Morning 
Corcerts for the public schools, trusting that the example may be followed by 

) of his brother artists who may visit this country, as the best means of con 
ducing to the cultivation of one of the principal arts. M. Thalberg acknow- 
ledges, at the same time, the liberality with which Mr. Wm. Niblo has offered 
to aseist him in this object, by placing at his disposal the entire resources of 
his extensive premises. As soon as all the arrangements are completed, notice 
will be given of M. Thalberg’s first public school concert.’’ 

With the whole of this announcement we most cordially sympathise. The plan 
laid down cannot but work most beneficially for the cause of art, and we are 
certain that the munificent liberality it displays will be appreciated in the 
right spirit by the public, and will still further enhance the honorable and 
brilliant reputation M. Thalberg has achieved among us. His example is 
worthy of imitation, and will, no doubt, be fellowed by other artists, to the 
benefit of our whole community. 

We are compelled to omit our notices of the Philharmonic concert and Eis- 
feld’s Classical Quartette soiree. They will appear in our next issue 


“onal favor with which he 
, , 


Aoing so than by adding to the 


rices remain as before. 





THE DRAMA. 
WaLLacn’s THEATRE.—The first appearance of Mr. James Ander- 
son and Miss Elsworthy on Monday evening last, attracted an overflowing 
audience. Mr. Anderson is an old and well-known favorite of our public, and 
his reappearance among us naturally created much excitement, for he is as 
roeuch respected as a man as he is admired as an actor. Miss Elsworthy is a 
stranger, but her pleasant manners and her excellent acting will in a brief 


+ 


time make her as one of us, and ensure her the favor and sympathy of our 


public. She is very attractive in personal appearance, and has many requi- 
{tes to command succe The piece chosen for the occasion of the appearance 
of these artists, was an original work written by Mr. Anderson, called “ Clouds 
and Sunshine.”’ It i kingly and thrillingly dramatic and developes situa- 








tions of marked d interest. The following is a sketch of the plot: 
Diana, Dutchess of Nairne, the young widow of a Scotch Duke, who died in 
exile, caueed by his attachment to the Stuarts, resides at Marseilles. ‘‘ Her 
beauty and ‘her art’’ draw round her a crowd of gay French gallants, on 
whom she exercises her fascination in a tone of spirit and coquetry—winning 
2earts only to east them away and mock them. She has one ardent admirer. 
Eagar Dunois, who sends his mother to plead for him with the proud beauty, 
and to declare that rejection will be a sentence of death. While the mother is 
arging the son’s suit a letter arrives from the lover, informing the duchess 
that be is about to leave France for ever, driven away by her cruelty, and 
¢ her, if she refuses his last appeal, to bid him adieu from a certain bal- 
) She complies; the despairing youth shoots himself, and he is borne 
dead into the mansion. Then ensues a conspiracy amongst the mob of dis- 
appointed suitors to ruin the reputation of the duchess, but she is protected 
by one David Leslie, a Scotch Highlander, who has followed the fortunes of 
her husband and by a certain Henri Dunois, who appears on the scene after 
the death of Edgar, whose twin brother he is said to be. The duchess, who | 
i in the presence of Henri, and is driven by the violence 
to proffer him Then we have the first part of “‘love’s 
r Henri reproaches her with the death of his brother, and flings 
nl The duchess becomes humble and repentant, and after the 
machinations of the conspiring suitors have been utterly defeated she is 
raised up again by the declaration that Henri and Edgar are one and the same 
person, and the drama comes to a happy conclusion. The drama, it will be 
perceived is full of strong situations, which made s corresponding sensation on 
the audience. It was generally well acted, but the parts sustained by Mr 
Anderson and Miss Elsworthy, were particularly worthy commendation. The 
pleee was a decided success, and sume of the short-comings that might be 
eoremented on, wil) doubtless be supplied as the actors besome more familiar 


















her hand 








| question, however, to be solved is this : 








with the action of the piece. Mr. Anderson was very warmly welcomed, and 
Miss Elsworthy received that cordial reception always accorded to strangers. 
She is destined to become a favorite. 

It is with much regret that we feel constrained to protest against the gross, 
nay, the almost brutal rudeness of the employees engaged in front of this 
theatre. We have constantly heard complaints of the utter want of courtesy 
upon the part of the doorkeeper and the man in the ticket office, and cases 
have come to our knowledge which imperatively demand the dismissal of these 
men, or some action on the part of the lessee, which will compel them to act 
at least as decently as clerks in a store who deal out tape or butter. In every 
theatre, more or less, these officials clothed in a little brief authority, these 
Dogberrys, who need no one to write them down asses, are proverbially rude, 
but we must award the proud palm of superior insolence to the Dogberrys at 
Wallack’s Theatre. 

The last case, which is hardly the worst, is as follows: A ticket was volun- 
tariiy tendered by Mr. Stuart whose name is printed on the bills as lessee and 
manager, which read thus—‘‘ admit Three on night of presentation, W. 
Stuart.” Armed with this document a gentleman, accompanied by a lady, 
offered it to the door keeper and passed in; they had scarcely reached the top 
of the steps, before Dogberry No. 1 halloed out, ‘‘Come back, come back 
here!’’? The gentleman not supposing himself addressed, paid no attention to 
the dog-call, until its reiteration and the looks of those around announced 
that it was yelped at him. He returned and Dogberry No. 1 said he could 
not pass upon that order—acknowledged that it was Mr. Stuart’s handwriting, 
but said that the party must go to the ticket office and see if it was right. 
This the gentleman very properly refused to do and was proceeding up-stairs 
again, when our model Dogberry bellowed forth—‘ Turn that fellow out.”’ 
There were many people about and the situation of the unfortunate visitor 
and his lady became exceedingly unpleasant. One of the officials at the order 
of Dogberry No. 1 ascended the stairs, but instead of executing his brutal 
order, politely requested the gentleman to go to the box office. Upon being 
addressed as a human being, be complied, and after much ceremony was 
ushered into the “holy of holies’? of the superior Dogberry No. 2, who 
in the rudest manner said that ‘‘he could not go in upon that order— 
that Mr. Stuart had left instruction that his (Mr. Stuart’s) orders should not 
be admitted—that he could not go in anyhow’’—\o which a companion of 
Dogberry No. 2, who was in the sanctum, added, with rare elegance of manner | 
and emphasis, ‘‘ That’s the talk.’’ After this the gentleman withdrew with 
his lady, leaving, doubtlessly, the impression upon the crowd of strangers that 
he had attempted to gain admission to the theatre under false pretences. It 
is impossible to characterize such conduct and refrain from expletives. Still 
we in a measure acquit these Dogberrys, as their discourtesy and vulgar coarse 
ness they cannot help—“ for, ’tis their nature to;’’ but they should not be | 
placed in situations where they are brought into contact with ladies and gen 
tlemen while they are only fit to attend a bear-garden or a prize-ring. The 
Had these Dogberrys Nos. 1 and 2 in 
struction to refuse the order of the manager and lessee ? (we will leave out all | 
discussions as to the manner of refusing, )—if so, how can Mr. Stuart reconcile 
the act of offering a courtesy and premeditatedly providing that it shall result 
in a public insult? Whatever explanation (?) may be given, one 
tain, that the lessee, in order to guard his visitors from rudeness and insult, 
should teach the people he uses common decency in the fulfillment of the 
duties allotted them. We shall probably give statements of other cases that 
we know of in relation to the Wallack Theatre Dogberrys, in our next. 

Lavra Krene’s THkaTrE.—On Monday last, November 24th, a new local 
piece, written by Mr. E. G. P. Wilkins, called ‘‘ Young New York,’’ was | 
produced at this establishment. The plot can be stated in a few we 
A fast young lady, who drives fast horges and drinks brandy-punches 
falls in love and marries her music teacher, who is also primo tenore (! 
the day of their marriage is bribed and frightened into deserting 








1ing is cer 





leaving the country. She, with remarkable independence, quits her luxuri 
home and maintains herself by the aid of Singer’s sewing machine. But a 
virtuous and self-sacrificing journalist, attached to the Herald probably, seeks 





her out in her poverty, and having her delight the great fashionable world 
which he, of course mixes, with her vocal powers, should 
give concerts. She does so, succeeds, and on the evening of her debut her 
‘* Skibberini’’ comes back, having spent his briber 
are re-united, and the old father, having been ruined, forgives them grac 
fully. Upon this trifling material, three acts are spun out; but trifling as is 
this plot it contains no one original idea, the main incidents being nearly iden- | 
tical with the private history of a young cantatine, Madame Cora de Wilhorst, 
who but recently appeared in New York. 
making a private history the subject of a local play, we 
upon; it is patent to ewery one. The piece makes no pretension to drams 
action, but it is a string of conversation abounding in satires upon everybo 
and everything, seasoned with palpable personalities, which could hardly be 
omitted without omitting the whole piece. The dialogue is a sort of resume 
of the various editorials, which have appeared from time to time in the Herald 
upon the cod-fish aristocracy, local abuses and newspaper partisanship, and 
the salient points cre only remarkable for their caustic and ill-tempered bitter 
ness. The corruption of the Press is broadly hinted at, but the bribery 


uggests that she 


money, of course: they 





The obvious indelicacy of thus 


shall not comment 








charge is shifted on to the shoulders of the ‘small papers while the 
large journals are awarded philanthrophy, justice, generosity, tende ' 
and the utmost delicacy in the choice of their language towards ea he 

If Mr. Wilkins desired to acquire the character of a keen observer, he should 
have remembered that only the influential journals are worth bribing, the 
unimportant small fry being of ‘‘no consequence whatever ‘Young New 


York’’ and ‘‘ Old New York”’ will feel equally complimented at their portraits 
as drawn by Mr. Wilkins. The heroine is a “‘ fast girl,’’ a disobedient daugh 
ter, and unfitted for any womanly duty; the son is « dissipated drunken sot 
without a spark of reverence for the authors of his being; the father and 
mother are vulgar, purse-proud snobs; ‘‘ Crawl’’ is a sanctimonious scoundrel 
and ‘‘ Froth” is an admixture of all the meannesses of the low politieal hack 
and the huckstering agent of travelling showmen. The democratic spirit of our 
institutions is exemplified by making all these people on terms of perfect int 
macy, thus proving that there is no social distinction among us, a fact by-the- | 
bye, which only a keen observer of men and things would have discovered. There 
is not one ennobling thought in the whole piece, from the beginning to tl 
but satire pointed with spleen forms at once its light and its «I 
stance and its shadow. We expected better things from Mr. Wilkins. His 
first dramatic essay, ‘‘ My Wife’s Mirror,’’ was lively, brilliant, witty, and 
amusing, and gave promise for his future efforts jut ‘‘ Young New York’”’ 
has not fulfilled this promise in any one particular. 

One reflection is forced upon us, that it is a good thing for a dramatic as 
pirant to be connected with a ‘great paper;’’ it opens avenues for the 
gratification of his ambition which would otherwise be closed against him, 
as they are against more meritorious authors. The principal characters were 
fairly sustained by Miss Keene, Miss Manners, and Messrs. Jordan, Dickinson 
Burnet and Johnson. The two last gentlemen swore with tremendous unction 
for at least five minutes. It was a fine point. 

Brovenam’s Bowery Taeatre.— The successful drama of “ Broadway and 
the Bowery,” with the mirth-provoking burlesques of ‘‘ Hamlet’ and ‘‘ Mac 
beth,’’ were all the rage at this establishment last week. The present week 
has been devoted to a new local drama, called ‘‘New York by Gas-light,’’ 
written, we are told, by the late G. G. Foster. It has points of redemption, but 
we fear that it panders too much to a depraved taste. We should be glad if 
this class of pieces was banished from the stage. There is nothing healthy 
about it er ite prototypes, and in this age of false sentiment we want a strong 
and vigorous drama to rouse us from our Sybaritic dreams of languor to the | 
appreciation of the beauty of moral truths and strong manly nature. Success 
is no apology for the want of these, and we hope soon to see a more healthy | 
state of things. The province of the drama is rather to raise the mass to its 
standard than to sink down to the level of the mass. No manager can afford 
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to cater to the habits or prejudices of one class ; he must take the broad 
ground, which embraces the public at large, and he is certain of success 
Nre1o’s Garpeyn.—We cannot give this popular place of amusement a better 
or more truthful notice than the following, which we find in the programme 
“It is difficult to say the same thing over and over again a hundred times, 
yet vary the phrase and expression; yet this is exactly what one is called 
upon to do, in recording the continual and unvarying success that attends | 
this most popular place of amusement. It is now nearly a year since the 
Raveis commenced their present engagement here, and although they have | 
actually performed two hundred and sixty-six nigh luring that period | 
there is no sign of abatement in their attraction; nodiminution in the atten. | 
dance; no decrease in the peals of laughter; no end to the expressions of | 
wonder; no sign of fatigue in the performers, and no end of fun in their 
The receipts at Niblo’s must amount to something marvellous in the 
course of @ season, such as the present, for go whenever you will, the house 
is crowded. We understand that the Ravels intend to complete the run of 
three hundred nights by ‘about the middle of December, and then bid farewell 
to New York for the winter. They go first to Boston, where, in the magnifi 
cent Boston theatre, under the management of Mr. Barry, a similar career of 
suecess doubtless awaits them. In the meantime, we New Yorkers may enjoy 
their performances a few weeks longer, satisfied that even when they leave us, 
Mr ible will provide an entertainment equally acceptable. ‘Blanche; or 











| and having visited many countries. To say tl 


| Jullien rows were attempted, but happily without snccess 





the Rival Fairies,’ is now in the full flood tide of success; and with ballets by 
Malle. Robert, and Young Hengler on the tight rope, will furhish amusements 
for the week.’ 

Broapway Varreties.—The continued and increasing success of the popular 
nautical Drama, ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ compelled the management to perform 
it during the whole of the past week. It attracted crowded and brilliant 
audiences, and this evening, Saturday, Nov. 29th, is the very last night of its 
performance. Those who have not already seen the admirable performance 
of the clever children in this piece, should make a point of going this evening. 

he farces have been changed each evening, and were well and spiritedly per 
formed. The Broadway Varieties is in the full tide of success. 

BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The most successful extravaganza, ‘‘ Dred,’”’ was 
withdrawn after a long and prosperous run, and the new burlesque on the 
‘¢ Bohemian Girl’? was produced on Monday and has been played every evening 
this week. Most of the charming music has been retained and its performance 
by this talented company is in every way most excellent. The ‘‘ Minstrelsy’’ 
proper, is something to listen to; it is full of pathos, humor and roaring fun. 
It is hardly possible to crowd more arousement into two hours than is afforded 
at Buckley’s Serenaders. 


ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


Tue New York American Music Association soon expect to give 
their first concert for this (their second) season. They have agreed to admit 
other music than that composed by native Americans—namely, that composed 
by resident composers of talent, of whatever pation. The following artiste 
have liberally volunteered their services to perform during this season: Mr. 
Gottschalk, Mr. Mason, Mr. Bristow, Mrs. Bostwick, Miss Mary Hawley, Mrs. 
Jameson and others. TaeaTricats in Hone KonG.—The Overland Register 
says: “Ve had the pleasure of attending at the concert given by Mr. Ali ben- 
sou-Alle. The rooms were tolerably well filled, considering the short notice 
which had been given of the performance. From our advertising columns it 
will be seen that he gives a second concert on Wednesday next, when, we 
doubt not, a larger audience will be in attendance. We were disappointed in 
both the Turkophone and Turkophonini as concert room instruments—espe- 
cially in the second—but the performer labored under the want of an accom 
paniment, which such instruments stand 1 sh in need of. Mr. Ali-ben-sou 
Alle plays with remarkable precision and brilliancy, but a finished artist would 
play with more style and feeling. His mode of sustaining notes was, we 
thought, too exaggerated and not in good taste. We were much pleased with 
his clarionet playing, and, although he has no voice, we were pleased with his 
singing, especially with the second French song, (in his coming concert repeated 
by desire,) which he himself very nicely accompanied. The imitation of the 
bagpipes was very good, but we have not the slightest desire to hear that 
genuine Scotch national instrument, much less an imitation of it. Boston.— 




















Mr. Forrest bas succeeded the Italian Opera at the Boston theatre, and played 
to good houses The performances of the Gabriel Ravel troupe have filled the 


Howard Athenzum to overflowing Mr. Vandenhoff has appeared at the 
Museum Mr. W. Marshall is now manager of the National Thalberg will 
coveerts here in course of a few weeks. The New 
opened with + Bohemian Girl’ and * Anth« 
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patra The principal parts in the opera were sustained by the Misses Durand 
nd Hodson, and Messrs. Frazer, Stretton and Lyster The Della is very 
and thinks that at the first step ‘“‘ he has put his foot in it 


ever on Urisp 
£ Here in 
We are ready to give merit its due and expose humbug, or pre 
8 the same thing. We heard Sontag and we heard Miss Durand; 
heard Vestvali and we heard Georgina Hodson; we have been at the 
Orleans theatre and we have been at Mr. Crisp’s; we have stepped more than 


New Orleans we are presumed to know something 














| once over the narrow line which divides the sublime from the ridiculous. But 

we ay, that we nev eld so much preparation and such very peltry 
in the case of Mr. Criay The individual merits of the per 

s disposed of Mr. Frazer was correct and weak, most musical, 





Mr. Lester equally correct, but remarkably seary. Mz: 


the true chord and established himself as something of an 














gina Hodson sang accurately false (she will excuse the bull) 

y strophe Miss Durand ct, but her high notes lament 

. » is Louisa Pyue stripped of her power; a thin, treble note 
wavering and trembling in pursuit of a grand volume of sound which has gone 
before it * Shade of Bourcicault! now wandering somewhere in the 

1 ¢ nm s of New York criticism, arise and behold this wonderful 
effort your systematised failure! hap out your opinion on the 
table! Knock over some crockery! Snap your great toe, at least, and let us 
know whether Mr. Cr in the emphatic language of the Koran, be not a regu 


lar goner The St. Charles theatre, New Orleans, was to open with the 
de bert Macaire.’’ The casts include Nagle, Studley, 
lters, Braithwait, Hind, DeBar, and other gent) 

Mrs. C. DeBar, Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Braithwait 
DeBar, Bowers, Hind and Chaplin, and Mrs. and 
Among the stars engaged for this season are 
Mitchell, the Conways, the Bourcicaults, the Davenport 




















the Florences, the Ravels and Martinettis, Yrea Mathias, and Messrs. Hackett, 
Collins, Neafie and Edwin Booth. Corumpus, Ohio.—Miss Kimberly made her 
first appe nee in this city, on the 10th inst., as Camille lier performa 
have won high encomiums from the Columbus papers. She will appear in 
Dred’? during her engagement.—A writer in a Charleston paper says th 
reterence to the performance of the Old Chateau,’’ that ‘‘Mrs. Sloan perso 
nated Jeannette ‘up to the handle PHILADELPHIA Mr. Keller has given 
his (ableaur vivants at the Walnut street theatre with gres » Lagrange 
sar m Tuesday evening, for the Musical Fund Society Lf prod ] 
at the Arch sireet theatre, on Monday, Nov. 24th.—A new comedy by Cha 
M. Barras, actor and dramatist, called ‘‘The Modern Saint,’’? has been pro 
duced at Wood’s theatre, Cincinnati. Baton Rover, La.—The citizens of Baton 
R e have been greatly delighted by a concert recently given at the Court 
House by a number of lady and gentlemen amateu A gay and wealti 
planter officiated as manager, and the voealists were of the F. F.’s of the town 
One of the most successful was the wife of a distinguished cle rgyman, and the 
brilliant style in which Italian music was executed, created a profound sensa 
tion amiong the audience Thalberg and Strakosch must not forget Baton 
Rouge while they are on their travel Sr. Lovis.—The #t. Louis theatre has 
opened with « strong stock company Emma Stanley repeating her ‘‘ Seven 
Ages of Womin’”’ to appreciative audiences Strakosch and Parodi are giving 
concerts at the same place.—A London correspondent of the Herald says: Not 


withstanding the dearth of general business, amusement all kinds were never 












more prosperous, and the Times and all the daily ar eekly papers, down 
from the fivepenny to the rapidly rising penny dailies, teem with notices of 
| Operas, concerts, theatres, pop r lecture th Jullien, Albert Smith, Mis 
P. Harton, Gordon Cumming, Woodin, &c., &« The success of Mr. Willert 


Beale’s Italian operatic ‘‘ Corps’’ during the past week, was so far beyond all 
expectations that Mr. Charles Mathews (who la evening made his first 
appearance there this season, a arplot in the Busybody’’) is to be shelved, 
with Mr. and Mra. Keeley, for another fortnight, commencing next Monday, 
when the Italian opera is again to hold sovereign way on the boards of old 
Drury. Uniortunately, Mario’s engagement at the Italian opera, in Paris, has 
obliged Mr. Willert Beale to seek another first tenor, and he has, it is said 
gone post haste to the French capital to secure the services of Gardorie or 
Vulpine. The ‘‘troupe’’ will include the attractive names of Me.dames Grisi 
Pepita Gassier, (a matchless warbler,) Amadeio Jedlazek, and Monsieurs 
Formes, Rouere, Louis Gassier, Albicini and Mr. William Tennant, the new and 
successful tenor, who, like the world-wide renowned Sims Reeves, has had the 
good taste to court public favor under his own Saxon appellation. On Wednes 
day Mons. Jullien’s promenade concerts commence for the winter season, at 
her Majesty’s theatre, under the management of 
resuscitation’’ to the fire at Covent Garden. It is rumored, however, that 
Mr. Arthur Chappell is really tie enireprencar. The prima donna for the first 
fortnight is to be the soi-disant ‘‘Swan of Erin,’’. Miss Catherine Hayes 
Last week, (the first week in November,) we ranged between cold, drizziing 
rain and fogs: and this week, as usual in the eleventh month of the year, has 
brought to usin full health, vigor, and gorgeous shirt-fronts, the world-re 
nowned maestro, Jullien, whose quadr , schottisches, waltzes, deux temps, 
(or otherwise!) polkas and Narsoviennes, are always the delight of muiti 
tudes, setting up all our winter parties with a stock of acceptable music for 
the season. Then, all honor to hi yerial neck-tie; there are nights set 
apart for the connoisseur: when the el rom posers, Men 
de\ssohn, Mozart, Beet) “ sovereign at Her Majes 
ty’s theatre, for he is there this season, with his monster band, composed of 
ail the instrumental talent in Europe, with the additional and powerful sup 
port of Catherine Hayes, who has returned to us after many years’ absence, 
hat the theatre was crowded 
would be to give but a faintidea. Imagine sardines hermetically sealed in a 
tin box, fresh from wherever they come from. Talk of suffocation—even the 
last gasp necessary to qualify the act of choking was impossible—in fact, 
Jack Gong’s family spasme were nothing to it. Jullien was received with all 
the applause the densely packed mass could generate, as was Catherine Hayes 
and all the other long established favorites. The theatre has been elegantly 
and tastefully fitted up, regardless of expense, ‘‘au peut le dire The read 
ing rooms are, as usual, well stocked with all the daily, weekly and provincial 
papers, as wellas with those from the Continent and America, and though 
last, not least, a file of recently arrived New York Heralds met the eye. To 
these may be added all the readable French and English magazines The re 
freshment department, as usual, is a feature, andthere the Zau Sucré Ga 
jeuse as at the Surrey Gardens, is to be found: though, truth t l, our 
British ‘‘ pop,”’ in the shap Bass and Allsop’s bitter ales and Guiness’s 
stout, seemed to lead the thirsty van of imbibition. The usua first night 
These generally 
consist of bonnetting unoffending auditors, chaffing quiet, demure looking 
people in the dress circle, and forming rings for sham fights, and all this is 
generally got up by the London well mob, with a view toa predatory war 
fare on pockets, purses, and jewelry. We were very loyal on this occasion, 
and insisted on ‘ Rule Pritannia, Pariant pour la Syric,’’ and ‘God save 
the Queen,’’ from band and chorus, though the band and choras were quite 
out-yelled by the leathern or Stentorian lungs of the audience, who towards 
the end of the first part had, from necessity, thinned their rar 
an unusually successful season for M. Jullien, and, indeed, he w 
He never breake faith with the public, and always supplies them with an en 
tertainment more than an equivalent for the smal! charge for sdmissinn 

















Mr. Lumley, who owes his 
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DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


WE present a second illustrated article, composed of word and en- 
graved pictures, taken from the ‘‘ Arctic Expeditions” of Dr. Kane, 
recently published by Childs and Peterson. In looking over these 
most magnificent velumen, we are more impressed with the extraor- 
dinary genius of Dr. Kane, and feel that we have before us one of 





MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT OF LICHTENFETS,. 


the most durable monuments of American enterprise, made up of | turb a grave. 


KANE’S 


ARCTIC 


SLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 9 
EXPLORATIONS. 


a sudden turn around a projecting cliff brought into view a quaint | work by muddy tapers of cork and cotton floated in saucers. We 
Selesian mansion, bristling with irregularly-disposed chimneys, its | have not a pound of fresh meat, and only a barrel of potatoes left. 


black overhanging roof studded with dormer windows, and crowned | 
We now met, as we landed, a couple of | and as J look around upon the pale faces and haggard looks of my 


with an antique belfry. 


Not a man now, except Pierre and Morton, is exempt from scurvy, 


grave, ancient men, in sable jackets and close velvet skull-caps, | comrades, I feel that we are fighting the battle of life at a disad- 


such as Rembrandt or Vandyke himself might have painted, who | 
All inside the | more rapidly and harshly than anywhere else in all this weary 


gave us a quict but hearty welcome. 
mansion-house—the furniture, the matron, even the 
children had the same time-sobered looks. The sanded 
floor was dried by one of those huge white-tiled stones 


the first days of the settlement. 
in the middle of the room was soon covered 
with its simple offerings of hospitality; and 
we sat around to talk of the lands we had 
come from and the changing wonders of the 
times. We learned that the house dated 
back as far as the days of Matthew S<ack ; 
built, no doubt, with the beams that floated 
so providentially to the shore some twenty- 
five years after the first landing of Egede; 
and that it had been the home of the brethren 
who now greeted us, one for twenty-nine and 
the other for twenty-seven years. The ‘Con- 
gregation Hall’ was within the building, 
cheerless now with its empty benches; a cou- 
ple of French horns, all that I could associate 
with the gladsome piety of the Moravians, 
hung on each side of the altar. Two dwel- 
ing-rooms, three chambers, and a kitchen, 
all under the same roof, made up one of the 
structures of Lichtenfels.”’ 








RELICS FROM THE GRAVE OF AN ESQUI- 
MAUX. 

‘¢ These Esquimuax have no mother earth 
to receive their dead; but they seat them as in the atti- 
tude of repose, the knees drawn close to the body, and 
inclose them in a sack of skins. The implements of the 
living man are then grouped around him; they are coy- 
ered with a rude dome of stones, and a cairn is piled 
above. ‘This simple cenotaph will remain intact for gen- 
eration after generation. 
From one of the graves I took several perforated 


vantage, and that an Arctic night and an Arctic day use a man 


world.” 
MEETING THE ESQUIMAUX. 
** As we gathered on the deck, they rose upon the more elevated 


which have been known for generations in the north of | fragments of land-ice, standing singly and conspicuously like the 
Europe, and the stiff-backed chairs evidently came with | figures of the tableaux of an opera, and distributing themselves 
i The heavy-built table | around almost in a half circle. 


They were vociferating as if to at- 





CARRYING THE SICK, 


tract our attention, or, perhaps, only to give vent to theit surprise; 
but I could make out nothing of their cries, except ‘ Lloah, ha, ha!’ 
and ‘Ka, Koah!’ repeated over and over again.” 


A 


Dr. Rar, Tre Arcric Exrptorer.—At the Lochaber Agricultural 


The Esquimaux: never dis-| Society’s dinner, an incident occurred which formed a very inte- 


resting finale to the day’s proceedings. A gentleman, apparently a 


| dinner; he asked and was immediately granted permission to join; 


science, daring, art, and typography, that has been created in this | and rudely-fashioned pieces of walruss-ivory, evidently part of sledge | tourist, arrived at the hotel just as the party were to sit down to 


century so prolific in great events. Our space will not permit us to 


and lance gear; but wood must have been more scarce with them 


gratify ourselves with making lengthy extracts, we shall, therefore, | than with the natives of Baffin’s Bay, south of the Melville glaciers. 


give such illustrations as we deem most characteristic of the style 


in which the publishers have done their duty, with descriptive mat- | rately tipped with ivory, had its wooden handle pieced out of four! drank. On rising to return thanks he said 


RELICS FROM THE GRAVE OF AN ESQUIMAUX. 


ter especially relating to the engravings, leaving our readers, if 


they have not already done so, to procure the volumes as published, 
and revel as we have in thcir intellectual wealth. Our first picture is 
remarkably interesting as a representation of one of the buildings 
of the Moravian settlement of Lichtenfels, Greenland, one of the 
first places Dr. Kane visited on his adventurous journey in search of 





DOG TEAM. BONSALL’S ADVENTURE. 

Franklin. Of the settlement and its associations he says: ‘* While 
we were beating out of the fiord Fiskernaes, I had an opportunity 
of visiting Lichtenfels, the aucient seat of Greenland congrega- 
tions, and one of the three Moravian settlements. As we wound 
into the shadow of its rock-embayed cove, everything was so deso- 
late and still that we might have fancied ourselves outside the world 
of life; even the dogs—those querulous, never-sleeping sentinels 
of the rest of the coast—gave no signal of ourapproach. Presently, 





WALRUS SPORTING. 





| twenty miles from the brig, and he sustained no se- 
| rious injury from his immersion.” 


We found, for instance, a child’s toy spear, which, though elabo- 


bits, all carefully patched and bound 
with skin. No piece was more than six 
inches in length, or half an inch in 
thickness.”’ 

WFOUNDLAND DOG TEAM. 





Dr. Kane throughout his work speaks 














in high terms of his Arctic dogs, and 
considers them for purposes of discovery 
better than a ship. We heard him ex- 
press the opinion, that if he should ever 
make another exploration, he would rely 
upon dogs and ledges altogether. 
Speaking of those teams, h wys: **On 
this return I had much difficulty with 
the ice cra my team of Newfound- 
landers leaping them in alm ever} 
instance and the impulse of our sledge 
carrying us across. On one occasion, 
while we were making thos¢ fly ng leaps, 
poor Bensall was tossed out and 

near being carried under by the 

tide. He fortunately caught the runner 
of the sledge as he fell, and I 





by whipping up the dogs, in hauling him 


was, of course, wet to the skin; but we were only 


SPORTING. 





WALRUS 

Walrus forms the staple of food Arctic re- 
gions, and our brave 1 became 

very fond of ‘the fat.” ese crea 


tures Dr. Kane says: ‘* The last remnant 
of walrus did not leave us until the sec- 
ond week of last month, when the tem- 
perature had sunk below zero. ‘Till then 
they found open water enough to sport and 
even sleep in between the field-drifts as 
they opened with the tide; Lut they had 
worked numerous breathing-holes besid 
near the shore. (The walrus often s! 
of the water while his followers are playing around him. 
In this condition Dr. Kane frequently surprised th 
asleep by their side.) 





eeps on the surface 


young ones whose mothers were 


Renssalacr harbor. They had the same circular, cleanly- 
finished margin as the als, but they were in much 
thicker ice, and the radiating lines of fracture round them 
much more marked. The animal evidently used his own 
buoyancy as a means of starting the ice.” 
CARRYING THE SICK. 

The sufferings at times endured by Dr. 

Kane hardly be re- 





and his comrades can } } 
alized, although placed before us by the 
most graphic de iptions. n one of 
‘those melancholy times”? Ohlsen died, 
and nearly all the party was more. 
crippled. Dr. Kane, speaking of those 
time , Says: “Wek pt up nearly the same 
routine as before, but as we neared the 

settlements the Esquimaux came in flocks 
to our assistance. They volunteered to aid us at the 
drag-ropes. ‘They carried our sick upon hand-sledges. 
They relieved us of all care for our daily food. ‘The 
quantity of little hawks they brought us was enor- 
I “They fed us and our dogs at the rate of cigiit 
men, und 


tuese cir- 
n brol 
s00nN broke OUT In 


mous. j 

thousand birds a week.” The 

cumstances, as might be suppose 

theiy old forecastle songs, the sl es began to move 

more merrily ahead, and the laugh and jest 

drove away the heretofore depr« 
WINTER LIFE ON BOARD SHIP. 








g sil 


“Sleep, exercise, amusement, and work at 
will, carry on the day until six 0’ lock supper, 
a meal something like dinner, only a litt 
more scant, and the officers come in with 1 
ports of the day. Dr. Hay hows 1 the 
log; I sien it; Sontag, th eather; I 
the weather; Mr. Bonsall, the tide and ther- 
mometer ; thereup ym comes in mine an t 
friend, Brooks, and I enter in my journal, 
No. 3, all the work done und Y 
and discuss his labors for to-morrow. MeGuy 
comes next, and the clearing up arrangement 
inside and out, and on decks; and Mr. Wilson 


follows with ice measurements; and last of 


all comes my own record of the day gone by, 


every line, as I look back on its page iving 

- ; - sO aie = 
evidence of a weakened body and harrassed mind. Ve 
have cards sometimes, and chess sometimes, and a few 


magazines—Mr. Littell’s thoughtful present—to cheeraway 
the evening. Our fuel is limited to three bucketsfull of 
coal a day, and our mean temperature outside forty degrees 
below zero—forty-six while I write. London brown stout 
and somebody’s old sherry freeze in the cabin-lockers ; the 
cabins overhead are being filled with tubs of chopped ice 
to make water for our daily drink. Our lamps cannot be 
persuaded to burn salt lard; our oil is exhausted, and we 


Many of these breathing-holes were inside the capes of 


s in the solid ice | 


throughout the evening he made himself particularly agreeable 
and his health was proposed as ‘* The Stranger,’’ and very cordially 
**In the course of 











WINTER LIFE ON BOARD SILIP. 
my life I have ~ some days and many pl nt o1 I have 
lived ten months in a snow-house wit! tonce \ myselfata 
\ fire. Ihe had my moccasins cut off my legs with a hatchet; I 
have had to kill my own food with my own wun, and I have been 
induced to the necessity of living on bone; but all the thir ire 
easily forgotten when I meet such a pleasent party is now around 
mec. As Iam an entire stranger to you all, and as I ha received 
so much kindness from you, it is Dut fair that you should know 
who lam; my name is Rae, Franklin Expedition.” At tl n- 
nouncement the astonished party started to their fe« il wave Dr. 





R t most enthusiastic reception. The cheering lasted several 
minutes, after which Dr. Rae showed some of the articles which 
had indicated the probable fate of Sir John Franklin and his 





These consisted of a piece of gold and two silver watches, 
anchor, several coins, a spoon, with a crest engraved on it, &c. Dr. 
Rae had been ona visit to Edward Ellice, Esq., M. P., at Glen- 
quoich, and was on his way to Castle Menzies.—Edinburgh Courant. 

Tue daily service of morning and evening prayer s said in only 
two uf the forty or fifty churches which are within the limits of the 


city of Philadelphia, 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


(Continued from page 5.) 





‘No—no!”’ exclaimed Bella, clinging yet more closely to her; ‘on my soul, 
Eugenia, Harold has never spoken to me of love!’’ 
But you love him 
Bella remained silent. 


have. 

‘Nothing has ever passed between us to justify your ee inter- 
rupted the affectionate girl. ‘‘ You cannet doubt my assertion. regard 
Harold as a kind, dear brother—nothing more. Return with me to the hall; 
no one will ever know of this night’s adventure, and I—I promise é 

he hesitated for an instant, fearful, perhaps, of interrogating her heart too 





closely. 
** Well,’’ said Eugenia. 
I promise never to become his wife without your consent.’’ 
‘Words—words which the prayer of a lover or the wish of your father, 


backed by your own inclinations, may break. Will you swear it? No—adieu, 
then!” " ~ 

Releasing herself from the embrace of her sister, Eugenia hurried on, but 
had not advanced many yards before Bella overtook her, and falling at her feet 
exclaimed, ‘' By our father’s love, our dead mother’s memory, by that Heaven 
which hears me, J swear never to become the wife of Harold Tracy without the 
consent of my de sister.’’ 

Overcome by her emotion, the poor girl had fainted. , 

When she recovered, she found herself reclining in the arms of Eugenia, who 
was lay ng every expr on of endearment hypocrisy could suggest; for 
baving achieved her object she now felt anxious to return to the hall 
unperceived. . . 

“ Rouse yourself, dearest,’’ she whispered, at the same time accompanying 
every word she uttered with an insidious kiss. ‘‘Do not expose me to the 
anger of my father, or the jests of the servants. Albert is approaching at the 
end of the avanu 

‘Tam strong now,”’ sig 

‘* But should he overias 

One effort and you are safe,’’ exclaimed Bella. ‘This way, this way.’’ 

By a strong effort the agitated girl conquered the sensation of faintness 
which threatened to overcome her, and led her sister to the gate of the garden, 
where Norah had bee aiting her return. 

“*Not a word,” she whispered in the ear of the faithful creature as they 
passed through : 

** Not at my dying day, Miss,’ answered the waiting-maid, at the same time 
turning the key which had been left in the lock. Ro 

Albert Mortimer arrived just in time to see his intended dupe retiring with 


deal 

















d her sister; ‘‘ let us begone at once.’’ 


» us?’ 








‘Farewell,’ added her sister; ‘I will not reproach you, though you | knew not what to think. 








| 
| 





her guardian angel towards the hall. and at a glance comprehended the whule | 





affair. Had he roally loved, the disappointment would have plunged him in 
Gespair. He merely calculated. : 

‘Foiled!’ ho exclaimed, without the slightest expression of emotion. 
‘And t worst of it is, my mother is compromised as well as myself. I 







must parry 





It was not al affection which prompted the last idea, but prudence. The 
position which the manceuvring woman held in the family of General Trelawny 
Was far too advantageous a one to be resigned without an effort to preserve it 
Tt enabled her to devote her pension to forward the prospects of her son. _ 

After a few minutes’ reflection his mind was made up, and he hastily | 


retraced his steps towards the post-chaise, in which Mrs. Mortimer had been 
waiting impatiently for the last hour - 

** You must return to the mansion,’’ he said, as he assisted her to alight 

** Return!’ 

** Yes; Hella has discovered her sister’s design, and prevailed on her to 
abandon it.’’ 

** How can I return?’’ demanded Mra. Mortimer 
be made known to the General.”’ 

‘* He will never know it,’’ coolly observed her son 

** Bella will suspect my participation in the scheme, and———~”’ 

‘*T will arrange that. Return to the house, and leave the rest to me. 

Fully relying on his tact, his mother left him without offering any further 
objection, and contrived to regain her apartment unperceived. 1 

After dismissing the post-boys, Albert followed her, and before retiring to 
lowing letter to Eugenia 


“The intended flight will 





st wrote the foll 
** My dream of life is ended, and I am rightly punished for deceiving you | 
It was doubtless the discovery of my being alone with the chaise which 
shooked your delicacy and induced your return, but I dared not risk the pros 
pect of bliss before me by imparting my project to my mother. Her strict | 
principles, her hig! of honor, would have compelled her to reveal it at 
onee to your venerable father. Pity, pity, and forgive me; I cannot trust my 
reason should we meet again. Ina few hours! return to London. Farewell— 
for ever!’’ 

Eugenia was in her sister's dressing-room when at an early hour the follow 

morning her maid, Finfine, brougnt her the above cleverly-written letter. 

the capricious beauty read it orce or twiee, and handed it to Bella. 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ exclaimed the latter, after perusing it; ‘‘ Mra. Mortimer 
was unaequainted with her sen’s baseness.’’ 

** Yos,’’ answered f ia, ina tone which, to a more experienced observer, 
would have iraplied that she felt far from convinced such was the case. ‘We 


r 





















must conceal it from her,’’ she added. 
‘*From every one,’’ replied her sister, kissing her fondly. 
it be named between us: everything must be forgotten.”’ 
‘ Except your oath,’’ observed Eugenia, seriously. 
‘* Except my oath,”’ repeated Bella, with a strange sinking at her heart. | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


** Never again let | 
| 
} 


When the Sisters descended to the morning room, where the family and 
visitors were all assembled, they found, to their great relief, that Albert ‘had 
already taken his departure. 

He has deputed me to make his adieus,’’ said the hypocritical widow, | 
addressing them; ‘‘ and to thank you for the happy hours he has been per | 
mitted to pass in your society. I anticipated that I should have had him with | 
mo three weeks longer at the very least,” she added with a sigh, ‘“‘and this | 
anexpected recall to his regiment has distressed me greatly. So excellent a 
son '-—~ onorabdle and trathful!’’ Here she raised her handkerchief | 
to her eyes. 

The elder sister, convinced that it was all acting, could scarcely repress a 
smile. Bella, on y, sincerely pitied her. 

** We shall remove to town in the spring, my dear Mrs. Mortimer,’’ said the 
General; ‘‘where you will see him daily. A very sensible shrewd young fel 
lew,’’ he added, turning to the baronet; “ likely to rise in his profession. 

That same day the General and his daughters returned to the Grange, where 
Harold became a covstant visitor, and so marked were his attentions that it 
was impossible to mistake the impression which Bella had made upon his | 
heart. 

It was not his fault that he had not long since declared himself. Eugenia 
soarcely ever quitted them for an instant; her jealousy was aroused. Confi- 
dent in the power of her superior beauty, she had trifled with and only dis- 
eovered the state of her affections after she had lost him. 

Bella felt that the time had at last arrived for her to interrogate her heart, and 
th response terrified her, for she discovered that she was no longer its mis- 
tress. It was gone! our hero had won her love. It was no girlish eaprice, no 
momentary impression, but one of those pure and deep affections which, 
mingling with the stream of life, render the current clear and joyous, or dim 
tts brightness for ever. 

The poor girl at once discovered the fatal error she had fallen into, for she 
knew her sister’s disposition too well to imagine for one instant she would ever 
release her from her oath 

Determined no longer to endure the tortures of suspense, Harold rode over 
to the Grange at an earlier hour than usnal, and for the first time since the 
retur’ of the family, found Bella alone in the drawing-room. 

“*I will inform my father you are here,’’ said the young lady, rising to quit 
the room, anxious to avoid an explanation if possible. 

** Stay, Miss Trelawny,’’ exclaimed our hero; “I have at last obtained an 
opportunity long and ardently desired, and now it has arrived, the words I fain 
would speak tremble on my lips. 1] love you devotedly—fondly ;—love you with 
& faith time can never change. O that I could lay my heart bare before you,”’ 
he added, ‘that you might read its truth. One word, a smile, and change my 
doubt to joy.’ 


» gifted!—} 
» gure 3 


the contrary, 








Instead of the smile he asked for, poor Bella burst into tears. 

* What a heartless coquette he will think me,’’ she murmured to herself. 

“Perhaps I have offended you,’’ said Harold, rising, ‘‘ omitted some form of 
etiquette or respect; but you will pardon that. My lips ‘end heart are equally 
unbackneyed in the school of love. I speak as feeling prompts, a feeling not 
more ardent than sincere. Bella,’’ he added, taking her unresisting hand, 
“ do not trifle with my agony. Act generously, act like yourself, and end my 
Goubts at once. May I not hope ?’’ 

«Mr. Tracy,’’ replied the trembling girl. 

“Mr. Tracy!’ repeated the youth; ‘“‘and why not Harold? It is a much 
kinder name.’’ 

“It is a kinder word,” she continued, speaking with desperate firmness. 
“ Forgive me that I employed a colder term. You have not offended me. 
The love of an honorable man is a homage the most gifted woman might well 
feel proud of ; how much so one who is so utterly unworthy of a heart like 
yours! It is impossible that I should ever be more to you than a sister.’’ 

** Sister!’’ exclaimed Harold. 

*‘ & true and faithful one,”’ replied Bella; ‘‘one who will pray for your hap 
piness with another, for she never can be yours.”’ 

** Anotyer!"’ ejaculated the disappointed lover, impetuously; ‘oh! never! 
never! Do not insult me by the word: do not trample on the heart you have 

ted I have been too precipitate,’ he added, throwing himself once 
more at ber feet, and gezing in her eyes imploringly. ‘‘Grant me time, Bella, 
to vanquish this resolution which unmansme. I have been country bred, and 
lack the grace of speech and manner to win a woman’s heart.”’ 

**You can never hold a nearer place than you already possess there,’’ ob- 
served the former, anxious for both their sakes to end the painful scene. “My 
resolution is irrevocable.’’ 

Little did he, as he rose from his knees pale and heartstricken, suspect the 
_—— by which the = girl avowed her love for him, even at the 
the moment she consigned him to despair 

“ Pardon me, Miss Trelawny,”’ he said, after a pause;**' ]—T] feel that I have 
been too presuming. Had | known that another possessed your affections_—_"’ 








rm. turned aside to hide the tears he feared might shame his manhood in 


es. 
Harold,” she exclaimed, no longer able to control her emotion, ‘‘do not 
You are the first 
man who ever spoke to me of love; and Bella Trelawny is not the 
Let us part friends,’”’ she added, placing 
her hand in his; ‘and, oh! forgive me the pain I have involuntarily caused 
May you be 
happy with her, Harold—very happy; and when we meet again let me see the 


suspect me of having acted so false—so unworthy a part. 
and only 
girl to be won lightly or unsought. 
you. You will soon find one who can respond to your love. 


sunny smile upon your face which speaks the heart at rest.’’ 


These words were so broken by the emotion of the speaker, that her hearer 
Before he could reply te them Bella had quitted the 


He to whom these discourteous words were addressed was a tall, elon 
young man, about two and twenty; plainly, nay almost shabbily dressed, But 
still preserving in the midst of his poverty the unmistakable seal of gentle- 
man. Personally there was not the slightest resemblance between them, for 
the artist had dark hair, and eyes of that thoughtful expression which painters 
admire in the portraits of Vandyke or Velasquez. His features were exceod 
ingly pale, more than usually, perhaps, from fatigue, for he bad walked all 
the way from London, in the hope of trying what an interview might do to 
change the resolution of his cousin. = 

“In Oxford,’ he repeated, coloring deeply, for he felt his humiliation 
keenly. ‘For I cannot believe that you are aware of the painful necessity to 
which I am reduced. I speak not of the luxuries, or even the ordinary com 





room, conscious that if she remained longer; the sight of his distress would | forts of life; they have long been a stranger to me.’ 


wring the avowal of a mutual passion from her lips. 


For some minutes Harold stood bewildered, gazing at the door by which she 
Were 
the buoyant hopes with which he had sought the Grange withered forever ? 


had disappeared. Once or twice he asked himself if it was not a dream. 


He could scarcely believe it. 
This painful state of reverie was broken by the appearance of Eugenia and 
her father, who both shook him cordially by the hand. 
‘* What, in Heaven’s name, my dear boy, is the matter with you ?’’ demanded 
the latier. ‘You are +s pale as if you had seen a spectre.” 
‘*] have seen one,”’ thought Harold; ‘‘ the spectre of departed happiness.” 
** All well at the hall ?’’ added the old soldier. 
** Quite well,”’ replied his visitor, with a forced smile. 









Iam about to quit 


Granstoun for some time,’’ continued our hero, ‘and rode over taus early to 
Make My acdicus 
Vhat, going to leave u exclaimed the General, in a tone of disappoint 
hall miss you « udly at the Grange Call your sister, my love.’’ 
ury interrupted the youth. ‘I have already taken my 
1 have only to express my sincere wishes for the health of 
nd the happiness of Eugenia. 





had taken 
sery she had 
e been a better word; and sk 


eyes 
had wrung 
iced in his dis 


nprehended at once all that 
mph at the 
ride would ha 


idea of the m 






appoint: 
“You forget, papa,’’ she 
the time and attentions of 


have engrossed 


iends who pos 


aid, with a emile, ‘how long we 
lracy, and that he has other ft 





r claim on both.’’ 
leman had taken a great fancy 


v1 had secretly hoped to see t 
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to the nephew of his earliest 
himself to his favorite daugh 
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1 he imagine that Bella rejected him. The older we grow 
the more selfish we become. ‘‘ Heaven bless you, my dear boy: doubtless we 
shall meet in Lond ; ‘ ; 

Harold muttered about the pleasure, the hope that such would 
be the case, and took } for he longed to be alone with his own thoughts, 
to commune with himself, and gather courage to bear up manfully against the 
cruel and unexpected disappointment. 

**T ean’t make it out,’’ observed the Gene from the window he watched 
his visitor dashing mauly alor g the avenue; ‘‘ he appeared so happy here, and 
now this sudden departure!” 

‘** Perhaps the gentleman is anxious to see more of the world than he has 
hitherto come in contact with at Granstoun Park,” said Eu; a. 

‘*Possibly,”’ replied her father; ‘few of us know when har piness is really 
within our reach. The world!’ he repeated several times; ‘the fool’s para 
dise, where folly, ambition, hypocrisy, aud vanity jostle poor Virtue till she | 
can searcely find place upon a causeway, but is driven to the by-lanes and | 
secluded nooks. The world! Poor fellow, he little imagines how much pinch 

| beck passing for pure gold he will find in it 

‘““Why, papa, you are growing quite a cynic,’’ exclaimed the young lady; 
“did you always judge it as harshly as you do now? 

Perhaps not,’’ said the old man, with a sig! erhaps not. Come, let us 




















seek your sister, and hear what she thinks of this sudden arture of 
young friend.’’ 

Sir Mordaunt Tracy was indulging in his usual quiet walk in the nelelbor 
hood of Granstoun Park, when, to his urprise } recognized hew 
riding at a desperate pace towards the hall. It was not the iter 
skelter race between him and Tom, for the groom was far behind 

‘* Bless me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What can have brought } ick 80 soon 

In a few minutes our hero reined up hi panting mare close by his side. The 
baronet regarded him anxiously, for the countenance of Harold was unusually 
pale, and his eyes appeared dull and heavy, like those of a man who hae | 
received a severe blow upon t brain , 

** Have you met with any accident my dear boy ’’ he det 

**No, uncle, nothing—that is, nothing of ar mpor iswered 
the young n ith a ». J will tell you ntl you will m 
me to acct t e hall 

Tom rod yo 





the arm of Sir Mordaunt, : 


I must leave you, my dear 
till I can recover the healthful t 

‘Leave me!’’ repeated his 1 
what new fan ? 




































of abandoning your } 

Grange, the country 7 sed 
Don’t speak of the Grange 

with a quivering lip; ““my des 

jected me.’’ 

** The heartless enc t exclaimed his uncle, in a tone of indignation 

*Not a word of repre h, Sir Mordaunt,’’ interrupted Harold: “ it i n 
merited Nothing could eed the frankness with which she informed m« 
that my suit was i regretted the pain the avowal caused me 
spoke of friends! f rd; but firmly declared it was im 
she ever should bee 

**T must Ned the baronet; ‘‘ there is a mystery in 
The girl loves you mile so sadly, my bey; I feel riain 
she loves you. Her myself came to the same conclusion 1 
a week since He sh h her on this folly 

**Not for the world,’”’ replied darold. ‘Deeply as I ached to her, 
I would scorn to owe the possession of her hand to aught I y No, uncle, 
believe me, I have taken the wi t part; it is to quit Granstoun for awhile 
and mingle in the world. Were I to remain, my heart would prey upon itself : 
memory indulge in vain regrets, till brain and heart grew morbid. I shall 
feel but one regret,’’ he added at leaving: it isin separating from y my 
benefactor, my second father 

Sir Mordaunt Tracy walked on for some moments in silence. The blow wa 
so unexpected; it recalled to him his own early sorr« 

* You are right, Harold,’’ he said, after a par se; ‘‘and I thank Heave u 
have energy enough to brave the shock which cru 1 my feebler nature 
It will be a dull home when you are gone,”’ he added, irnfully I shall 
miss your merry laugh, and fancy in the lonely winter nights that I hear M y 
bud cantering with you up the old avenue 

‘If my presence is so necessary to your happiness,”’ he said, ‘‘ I will remain 

‘Thank you, my dear boy said the baronet, shaking him warmly hy the 
hand; ‘‘ thank you for the offer. I cannot tell you how gratifying it soun 
to my heart; but I am not so selfish as to accept it. No, Harold, your pe 
of mind is dearer to me than your society. You shall leave Granstoun Park 


atonce. Time and change of scene may heal the wound which solitude would 
only render incurable.”’ 
The next day our hero, accompanied only by Tom, started for Londor 
CHAPTER IV 

Tis a very good world that we live fn, 

To lend or to spend, or to give in 

But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own 

*Tis the very worst world that ever was knowr OLD PROVERR 
On one of those clear frosty mornings which render the antumns in Focland 
so healthful, a pale, bilious-looking young man ab one and twenty, dressed 
in the silk gown of a gentleman commoner, was wa ise in the 
grounds of Christ College, Oxford. 1 
in his appearance, for the features 


king for exer« 
thing particularly attractive 
and prim, the eyes small, 
it one of the last person 
whom benevolence would have appealed to; and yet he was rich, exceedingly 
rich in the world’s dro The only poverty he had ever known was in his 
heart, in those generous sentiments which warm the blood of y« 
which redeem although they canno? justify i Not that R 
had ever been suspected of committing any: he was prudence personified, and 
cited by his tutors as a model to the non-reading men of hi 
At an early age he had i 
prophesied was not likely to be 











college 


wasted in his hands: for no one knew better 





the value of i guinea, or showed greater reluctance in parting with one, than 
the wealthy heir Avarice is not always the vice of age. | 
Richard Burg stood alo in the world: 1 e only relative he possessed being 
a distant cousin of the same name, and about two years ol ler than himself 
whom he cordially detested simply because he was poor, and had wasted the 
few hundreds he received on coming age, in travelling through Italy and 


Greece to study as an artist 

From this cousin he had lately received several letters, written in a manly 
tone, requesti assistance, and had replied to them by offering to procure 
him a clerkship through the influence of his banker, who was alsotve guardian 
of his fortune; a kindness whi Harry, with that devotion which men feel 
when wedded to art, firmly declined 

Richard considered that he had done bis duty, and washed his hands of him 
the usual mode of getting rid of poor relations, 
assisting them 

The prudent gentleman was consi lering 
Earl of Tuft and the H Percy Howard in a boating excursion, for, as we 
before observed, the morning was cold, though. a bright one, and he felt ite 
bracing effects rather toc sharply 

“TI must co he thought, ‘‘or Taft may feel offended: and he will have 
two boroughs at his disposal directly he is of age.” 

By which calculation our readers doubtless suspect that Richard Burg had 
one passion in his solitary nature—ambition. They are right. He dreamt of 
achieving political power, of legislating for his fellow-creatures, without pos- 
seesing one sympathy with their common bumanity. We hare known a dozen 
steh statesmen in our time 

As he turned one of the angles of the walk, the gentleman was confronted 














and much less expensive than 


whether or not he should join th 





| by the unwelcome apparition of his cousin Harry. He recognized him in an 


instant, although they had not met for years 
“* You in Oxford?’’ he exclaimed, in a tone which indicated how greatly the 
meeting annoyed him 


| ' 
| ‘The miniature is very beautiful,’’ he heard the shopkeeper observe as bo 
| entered, ‘‘ but really it has no intrinsic value.’ 


herited a large fortune, which all who knew him 


‘“* And whose the fault?’ demanded Richard Burg, in his sharp thin voice. 
‘‘ with your talent you ought not to be dependent upon any one.’ 

How often has the same reproach been addressed tO many a crushed and 
| broken spirit. Talents! what are they without opportunity and fostering 
| care ’—a delicate flower perishing on a rock, from whose arid suriace its roots 
| can draw no healthful moisture. Talents !—cast them on the world unaid 








and ten to one but they wither neglected and unknown. The churchyard 
|} filled with them. tal 
|  ** Besides,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ you refused the only adv ice by which 
| Icould have served you. Sir John Peters, my guardian, would have given 
| youa clerkship in his bank. In your pride you rejected it.’’ ; 
| ‘* Beeause I could not frame my mind to divorce myself from the profession 
| I have chosen; exchange art for the drudgery of the counting-ho ’ replied 





his cousin. 4‘ You know the motto of our family,” he added, with a sickiy 
| smile—‘‘ Faithful to death.’’ : 
| ‘Well, what is it you require?’’ demanded the former, impatiently 
suppose, &s you are here, I must submit to the extortion.’’ P 

‘« Nothing,’ answered Harry, proudly. ‘I came toconvince myself whether 
you still remembered the time when my dear mother received you a sickly 
ld in her humble, but happy home, and nursed you with maternal care 
vhen we played together, and— But enough, I see you have forgotten 
it, and so farewell. I would rather be poor Harry Burg than his rich cousin 
Richard.”’ 
| So saying, the speaker turned upon his heel, and , 
| Perhaps a tear had started, and he felt impatient to brush it aside u 
| ‘The fool!’ muttered the student, looking after him. ‘‘I dare say we 
| has not aguinea in his pocket, and I had almost made up my mind to giv 
| five to get ridof him. J trust he will not disgrace me by remaining in Oxfor 

1e added, hastily. ‘‘I would not have Lord Toft or Percy Howard kn 
have a beggarly artist related to me for fifty, not for a hundred pounds 
he curse of poor relations!’’ 

On his way back to his rooms, Richard Burg encountered the last-mentior 
| personages, who insisted on his joining them on their boating excuv 
was in vain that he suggested some othe: way of passing heir time 
that the wind was not only high but piercingly cold: the young men 
| choose to be balked of their promised pleasure.’’ 
| “A bottle of mulled claret will set all that 
Besides, we can’t do without you. 


stroke oar.”’ 
‘ 









walked rapidly away 
nseea 





» give him 





| 





} 
I 
t 





to rights,’’ exclaime 
Harvey is ill: y« 


| ship 6s 





‘I’ve backed you against Betterton,’’ said the Hon. Percy Howard 
This urged, Richard Burg consented; and in the society of his aristocratic 


| friends the meeting with his poor cousin was speedily forgotten ’ 
| It was nearly dusk on the following day when the poor ar 
, entered London with just two shillings in his pocket; 1 
ings he dared not, for he had promised to bring back mont 
hich he made that promise had failed him. He felt 1) 
tter than the coarse reproaches of « brutal husband 
anically he turned into Hyde Park By day, the resort of you 
ion, the wealth that loves to parade its pomp in the eyes ¢ , 
e mediocrity which it: by night, the home of many home 
less wretches. 





f tsore 















ecks to imite 















ad walked into the Park without any definite motive. The busy strea 
M , the rolling of the equipages, the noise and bustle « he stre¢ 
| his nerves. It was solitude he required, and at that hour, in the 
selected, he was sure to find it. 
Strange thoughts came over him as he leant on the iron railing 
t the head of the Serpentine, and mentally calculated the dept! 
I vater beneath There was something horribly 
re med to promise him 
w inmany dreams, rich in poetry and love,”’ he murmur t mseit, 
iant conceptions of starving genius and lofty aspirations, have here f ad 
n Could the dark, still wats speak, what a terrible epi ld t 
we inte 
| rht to drown oneself,’’ whispered a voice near ! 
nd raising his eyes, recognised in the speaker « f th 86 UT 
pon whose cheek shame and misery have set their ce ding 











The girl, with her thin shawl drawn tightly round her yaiders to 
ke t the cold, was regarding him with curious eyes 
‘A cold night, indeed,” he repeated, walking away P 
Ah! you are d,’’ she said, approaching the spot whict Harry had jrst 
q ed, and looked over the railings. The painter tarned back 
‘“Why don’t you go home?’ he asked 
Because J have no money,’ replied the female 


Harry placed a shilling in her band, telling her that it would at least y 
her a shelter for the night; and not daring to trust himself any longer n 
water, he hastily quitted the Park. 

For nearly an hour he walk , 80 absorbed in his meditation 
longer heeded the bustle of the crowd, the roll of the carriages, and 


of light which had so lately annoyed him 














There must have been something more than singular in his apy 
judging from the effect it produced. Many, as they hurried on their erran¢ 
pleasure or business, paused to regard him. And one, struck by his pale, in 
tellectual visage, the deep melancholy of the fixed eye, the nameless ex} n 
of misery, turned and followed him, for something more than curiosi* é 


awakened—humanity. e. 1 . 

Che wanderer paused suddenly in front of a jeweller’s, thrust his pane 
his bosom, drew from it a miniature set in a small locket ; he gazed at it for 
in instant, dashed a tear aside, and entered the shop. 





Poor fellow!’’ thought the gentleman who had watched him ; ‘“‘he wants 
to sell it.’ 


Heeding only the impulse of a generous nature, he followed him. 


** It was painted by Isbay,’’ said Harry, mournfully, “and is the portrait of 
my mother.’’ ; 
**T could give you ten shillings for the gold.”’ 

No more ?’’ 

Not a shilling,’’ replied the tradesman ; 
and has no hall mark.”’ 

Ten shillings!’’ mentally ejaculated the artist 
one night! I would rather it should be buried with me;’’ 
he quitted the shop without uttering another word. : 

‘See what is the matter with my watch,”’ said the stranger, placing a very 
valuable one on the counter, ‘‘ and send it to that address in the morning.’’ 
| He threw a card down at the same time and hastily followed the poor wan 
| derer, whom he overtook just as he was turning into Soho Square 
| “T beg your pardon,’’ he said, touching him gently on the shoulder, 
think I heard you offer for sale just now, a miniature by Isbay?’’ 

‘* Possibly, sir.’’ : 
i “If you have not disposed of it, I should like to become its purchaser. I 
have a taste—a sort of passion for such things.’ 

Harry smiled. The speaker was evidently two, if not three, 
than himself. 

Thave changed my mind,” he replied, ‘‘ and will not part with it. It is of 
no intrinsic valne,’’ he added, bitterly, “and the gold not worth more then ten 

hillings.’’ : 

‘IT should think it cheap, perhaps, at so many guineas,”’ 
tleman.’’ 

The offer was a tempting one, and Harry drew it reluctantly once more from 
his pocket 

“ Exquisite, indeed!’ 
guineas. 


“it is of foreign workmanship, 
‘<A shelter and a meal for 


and raising his hat 


“but I 


years younger 


observed the gen 


said the speaker regarding it. ‘‘ There are the ten 


Dos. tare 


| } ‘ + 
} ‘And there the miniature,’’ said the artist pressing it to his lips before 
| parting with it 
“‘T can’t take it now,’’ said the purchaser 
‘¢ Sir! 
| 
| 


‘lam a poor one te ssemble, and do not see why I should 
Your appearance has interested me, for I read in 
no common pathy with all who mourn.’’ 

I thank you,’’ replied Harry Burg, “for your manly frankness, and tho 
generous feeling which prompted it; but I cannot accept of charity.’’ 

The word is a harsh one 

“*How else can I designate your gift 
consent to receive the miniature.’’ 

‘Suppose we compromise,’’ said the gentleman 

‘I do not understand you ?”’ 

‘< Bring it to me in the morning. There is my address. Perhaps you may 
not find me unworthy of your acquaintance. It may also be in my power to 
serve you: but this is neither the hour not the fitting place for explanation 
Am I to expect you ?”’ 

‘Yes 


speak truthfully to you it 


sorrow, and I have a sym 


you must take back your gold, or 


‘I rely upon your word.’ 

Se saying the gentleman raised his hat and walked rapidly into Oxford 
street 

“*Strange,’’ murmured the wanderer, as he stood alone. ‘‘He must have 
read my purpose in my tell-tale visage. I had no idea despair had been so 
eloquent. I am glad of this,” he added, “‘ very glad; for P shall quit the 
world with a better opinion of my fellow-creatures.’’ 

He looked at the card which his unknown benefactor had given him, and 
read the name of ‘‘ Harold Tracy, St. James’s square.” 

It was our hero’s, who had already passed three days in London. 

‘‘Stramge!’’ murmured the artist, ‘‘that I heave heard the name before—my 
dear mother has spoken of the Tracys a thousand times: that accident should 
have cast one of them in my way, and at such a moment, too! Accident did 
I say ?—ungrateful worm, blind to the all-seeing care of Providence! It was a 
special interposition to save me from the worst of all crimes—the death of 
a suicide.’’ 7 

Harold, on his return home, had time to reflect on his first adventure im 
London. Had he possessed more experience he might have suspected that he 
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had been the dupe of his feelings; but such an idea never once crossed his | 
genial mind; and he congratulated himself on having preserved a fellow- | 
creature from destruction; for he had divined the purpose in the calm, passion- 
lees features of the object of his bounty; their marble expression, and the | 
fixed, glassy eye, which seemed turned from all contemplation of the outward | 
world to that unknown, which at once appals and attracts us. 

But it was not that alone which had interested him. The feavures of Harry 
appeared familiar to him as a half-remembered dream. True, he could not 
recollect where had that he had seen them he felt 
convinced 

‘‘] will puzzle myself no more,’’ he exclaimed, ‘to explain this myste 

ne, © much from our gaze, occasionally removes the veil 
morning will doubtless tell me more.’’ 

He was seated at breakfast the following morning when his visitor was 








eeen them, but 





lime, which hides 





yunced by the faithful servant, who with his wife for so many rs had 
I the inmates of Sir Mordaunt Tracy’s town mansion The old man had | 
donned his well-bru ’s heir | 


hed livery in honor of his master 
men shook hand 

breakfasted ?’”’? demanded Harold. | 
replied Harry, at the seme time placing the miniature on the 








¢ mcluded in a few minutes,’’ said the former; ‘‘ in the mean 
2ps you will amuse vourself with the morning papers 
tman took the Herai/d from one of the tables, and offered it to the 





He started, and, catching | 





| 
| 
” | 
| 





visitor. In doing so his ¢ fell upon the portrait 
up, held it towards the light 
ae here he exclaimed 
6) name of fortune is the matter . 


with you, Harris ?’’ de vanded 
ginal, that it has so agita 4 














Har you ¢ r seen the or ated you? | 
, —! nk I ha een some one whom it resembles 
Pa young master, if I have shown any want of respect | 

tow hall r again.’’ 
bserved | Barg; ‘‘ but I have frequently heard my | 
‘ t ame “y.”? 
mothor inquired Harris 
The o man hastily quitted the room, overcome by agitation which he 





sivly endeavored to conceal 


CHAPTER V 
on thy end de ate with thysel 
I , sift, not eager in the choice, 
’ ie sen; ; 
‘ r ,t till death.—Yorors 





the room the young men 
sould comprehend the cause 





at last, ‘‘ that the portrait of your mother 





hould have ( ich an effect upon the old man. It is evident that he 
h carcely have played him false.”’ 
isitor ‘It is true I have fre 










Tracy, but never in a manner to lead 


i with it. 
} 





‘and last 
as those 


1¢ miniature; 
1tures struck me 



























































of £0 ¢ ! The impression it produced on me was like one of 
those s c which flash upon us through the dark veil of the | 
ast. An m igly, ‘* we never met before.’ } 

“( Never Harr i t 

I have been t 1 Har | 
ustaslI feella b os 3 | 
Jin youa t me Do th 
feel a cere desire to ser you | 

My vy i i told,’ replied the ar t recollections | 
a r t ld cou yh in the h« I resided with | 
ny ved m f 1rour 1, if t with with the sim 
pie elegancies of 1 0 isitors were tl the parish and | 
my fat s brothe Id i hose t why, invari- | 

our hearth. He died t twelve year 
ard who i an inmate of | 
‘ ] j llem, deemed his health 
{ ’ f ‘ tion. | 
ove . i 
n ri i: ell kr in e com 
t y +3] n ¢ lenc but — - 
ke € € vyhat Iv say wit! 
i] ld n ng my | r r muc 
stonds so fair. I ws ver r to n 
less the l mit Fi c the « y 
escended to act as my a t 1 
tion with ilthy « ] ‘ 
I lt alone in t 
} 12 10% I t Y « v r Y 
iti ob ‘ | 1. feeling] | 
ne half its trials and temptat f ed Harry, mourn 
r ere chil n ex erience Instead of f z. 
! nerve and resolute heart e stern re 
ly In its dreary ( of my earlie 1 bee 
e,t t e fountair ‘ 

painter ociate i possible, wit] 

l an ir rtality in art l enthusiasm, I disdair ri 
seeking a | p. Like as believed in the self-au : ’ 
genius; and returned to Er I after 1 years’ abser ar a 
poor in all save hope. One by —I was slowly, miserably undeceived y 
Nusions ranis) nd J nd myself face to face with tl ectre— 

ried wit } res for t accepted a hr er ce for | 
I deemed eless. You see,’ rdded, witl melane 1 ] 
oss alil . ness and its puni nent 
! usin y poke of observed our her« u he could not 
of r distr 
t all,’’ was the repl 

. d never offered st ”? exclaimed Harold gnantly 

‘He sent me a letter for uardian,’’ said Hari which rant of its 
eonients, I nt once |} nte ir John re it « h, ref edan 

t n to me at the pos mn I hs nothing | 

e had f een a consequence ¢ e, and added 
neonvenience him to d t for his ward 
iat junior clerk in } 

"] rejected it. I 2 e starved first Three days since I walked t« 
Oxfor etermined t althy cou 1¢ 
name as ny self t é humiliation of de I 
found him heartle less; and retur il 





quitted it; and last 
he rest.’’ 
There are « 

all its cunning, can never successfully imitate. The accents of truth gushir 


ecent hich hypocrisy—that clever mimic of the heart—with 


fresh from the unpolluted lips of 
carried cor 
in his life t 


Every word the speaker uttered 
iis hearer, who felt for the fir time 









vith it to the n 


nle 








*] bave rela to you the cire which reduced me to part with 
recious relic of the past,’’ said Harry Burg, pointing to the miniature 
ying on the tab) ‘**]T have redeemed my word: permit me to thank you | 
e delicacy —the erosity of your conduct to me, and to say farewell.” 

leed, y 1 do nothing of the kind,’’ replied his benefactor, starting 





“T know but little of the world 
and consult my heart much more 


offering him his 








have been as ger a dreamer as yourse 
€ t 1 


frequently than my hes 1t both in the present instance tell me TI am right 
when I beg of you to look upon me as a friend 

The poor painter colored deeply 

‘* We are both young urged the sneaker ‘Had we been cast upor r 





























desert island, each would have claimed and accepted, without hesitation, pride 
or false delicacy, ¢ nee from the other.” 

I do net vu rstand you,’’ observed Harry 

** Cor r London a desert island,” saia Harold; ‘‘and I have se € rh 
of it to convince 1 is little better to the friendless. Iam alone in it, for! 
have not deli: e of my letters of introduction I see yo nder- | 
stand me,’’ ! wi mile 

“The > ‘ 

And quite resumed our hero: the rest will follow in dr 
time: ar y, Mr. Burg, I feel myself particularly fortunate in having made 
your juai e, for I promise y uncle, Sir Mordaunt Tracy, to send him 
my portrait to Granstoun Park sn will you enable me to keep my word ?”’ 

t was some ins ts before t itor could reply, so deeply did he feel the | 





generosity s0 delicately veile 
He murmured something at 
posal 
** You shall take your first sitting to-morrow 





last about his time being at M Tracy’s dis 


said Harold, with a glow of | 








satisfaction and te y, #8 you are fond of pictures, ll be happy to show | 
you one or two worthy of your notice. The best of »y uncle’s collection are | 

at Granstoun, but there still a Vandyke in the drawing-room, which, I am 
told. has never been out the family 
He rang the bell, w vas answered by Tom and the old domestic 
it the drawing-roo hut- | 


ter you will open 


dden exclamation of surprise which broke 














h eyes intently riveted upon the 
rasped convulsively ir his hand. Every feature in 
appeared ted by contending emotions, and 
tood uy s forehead 
ear what has occurred ? 





4 
he paper, then sank back in his chair 

had so greatly excited him ran as follows 

rpD.—On Tuesday last a boat, rowed by three 
aunder-graduates of Christchurch Tuft, the Hon. Percy Howard, an 
Richard Burg, I pset upon the Isis, and the last-named gentleman 
unfortunately drowned. This sad event has cast quite a gloom over the Uni 
versity. Mr. Burg, we understand, only wanted three months of coming of | 
age, and entering on possession of a large fortune.’ | 


The paragraph whic 
** MELANCHOLY ACK 





wT AT Oxe 





Lord 

















‘I can understand your surprise,’’ said our hero, after reading it, ‘ but not 
your grief.”’ 
*T am his heir,” 


murmured the young man. ‘Bear with me—do not 











despise me, when I avow that the first sentiment I experienced on read he 
account of his death was joy; and the feeling has appalled me; caused me to 
look into my heart with terror. Poverty,’’ he added, bitterly, s a sad me 
alist. Joy at the death of a fellow-creature—joy at the accession of so muc 





ich I flattered myself I despised!’’ 

‘* We must take humanity as we find it,’’ observed Harold. ‘In your place, 
I have no doubt but my feelings would have been the same. Cor sider,’’ he 
‘there was no love ; no memory of past kindness ; no sympathy; 
t the tie of blood between you. You reproach yourself unneces 


dross, wh 

















The two servants quitted the room, and the heir so unexpectedly enriched 
looked up in the face of the speaker and faintly smiled 

** Accept my congratulations,’’ said the latter 

**The only ones which ever afford me pleas 
you I know they are sincere. I am ricl 
‘*] may gaze on beauty, nor meet the chilling glance which asks the poor man 
if he would speculate with fortune. I may proffer the grasp of manly friend 
ship, withont dreading the repulse which poverty too often receive ave 
gold! 


i Harry, ‘‘ for fr 


1,’’ he added, drawing a deep breath 








old! and the world will neve 
kindliest nature The 


Solitude, unl ss I seek it, 


society will receive, court, and atter me— 
ask whether the heart of its ] 
mere cipher has become a unit in the social scale 
will avoid me, for the dross of earth has as much transformed me as time he 
changed the despived chrysalis when, bursting from its living tomb, it soars on 
painted wings in the full sunshine of its summer fortune 

‘« This is bitterness, not joy,’’ observed our hero 

‘¢ Bruise the flower,’’ said the paint« 


I " render 
it hath gathered Did you k.ow all that I have endure you Ww 
} 


ssessor is of stone or of 





and it can only tl 


the perfume 


uld not wor 




















der at me; but you have never rty—its coarse, 
iron grasp crushing affections, te + man; neve 
trembled at the footstep which ri \ ber door, lest i 
announced son ard, insulting creditor;—blushed as you made te promi 
wrung from your despair, and racked your care-worn brain t the mean 
to avoid the soul-degrading lie. I have felt ali this,’’ he added; * the trail of 
the serpent has sullied the flower it passed over. 
You think too seriously of the past,’’ observed Harold. Pover even in 
tl of materialism, i t regarded as a crime.’’ 
‘ True,’’ answered the ir, sarcastically; ‘‘ it is not me ym 1 anni { 
tion; and the wealth that follows it serves only to animate a cor 
‘** Again!’’ exclaimed his benefactor, reproachfully 
Pardon me,’’ said Harry. ‘‘ You indeed possess the right to blame me, for 
of all who live you alone have shown sympathy with my distress Tis past 


he added; 
ancy 
3 Iked to the window and stood for several minutes gazing into th 
square. When he returned tohis seat by the table his features were calm an 
collected, all trace of the storm of feelings which had so 
had passed away 

‘¢ What steps do you intend taking ? 


you have seen the weakness of my heart, henceforth be witness « 











lately agitated ther 





inquired Harold 




















‘* My first visit,’’ replied the young man, ‘‘ will be to Sir John Sellem, mm 
banker, in Lombard street.’’ 
** Shall I accompany you ?’? 

I dared not ask the favor, but I accept it frankly,’’ said t heir If you 
are fond of studying human nature in its phases, the intervie ll repay ye 
for the trouble. Hitherto he has treated me with most superb disdain. Y¢ 
see how lowly he can bow before his deity, gold, incarnate in my person 

w minutes the brougham was at the door, and the speakers started for 
4) 

What a hive!’’ observed our h ruck by the st of human life 

which thronged Cheapside 
*“ The name is rightly chosen,’’ replied his companion ‘Iti ve wher 
the bees and drones all herd together Every other face you meet bears the 

p of thought—intent upon one object—gain. The stockbroker jostles the 





clerk; the merehant, the porter 


has no time for charity, and yet en them 
seeing that a dozen wor arr) ph may 
reduce them to the same level led, point 





























ne but he me r share 
1 he is thinking « 1ust with 
1. the wife . lessly t! 
stout mfortable-] ing rsong t pave nti I probably 
he has heard t I s ) upon h as on o may try to b« w 
yeti not more : hour, perhay ince he grasped his hand in all the 
warmth of cit ‘ 
You aits are too deeply shaded,’’ said Harold, t I I! t 
] 1 or azine that you had studied Rembrandt in preferen 
l n ci inny Italy 
‘j men complain that there is no amus it int treets of Lon 
don,’’ contir 1 the rmer, without heeding the interrruptior They ar 
blind: not : usses but a drama of strange inc nts and effects unrolls 
itself t ir eye Cheapside is a perfect epic to the man whose intellect 
har iby hunger; your full stomachs cannot camprehend it, 
The speaker threw himself back in the carriage, and continue ‘ on 
“pn jin in d his companion 
No I ‘ ry closing the volume | have so often perne ss the 
repl 
ver again to open it, I tru * observed Harol 
¥« it: for Tam rich now,”’ he replied 
The bank ho Si n Sellum and Company was one of the Idest 
in Loml l eet cor nt w its age, had very stax nd respec 
ible ppeara nc No plate-gla ndows r lest front, whic 
still reta tl ber, primeval ¢ ith w i had origi 
nail i ul t ld ior brown canva nd them to 
hut out th 1 ZC the « ol 
ther as a tra n tha c esaid blinds had once been green. If so, 
it mus en ata period too rem for the oldest cler 1 the establish 
ment to rec t, probably in the time of Richard Sellem, the grandfather 
of thet er head of € ri 
Thr ell " ni ps led to the door tl bank, which swung 
upon its hir with a aking se the t f rssed into the inte- 
rior of the «¢ blishr i re a dozen cle all middle-aged men, dressed 
in blac with uchable white necke , were b ) ued e in 
making ent books, others in receiving or } ‘ 
‘I wish to see Sir Johr nid Harry Bur ® 1 cashie 
I fear it will be impossibl y quiet, but ercilious reply 
Good,’’ thought the heir but the news has n him yet 
Perhap 1 will ascertain for rm¢ he added, s] j 
Inaf I ents the cashier returned with a mes bar as 
particularl ge 
‘Tl ent . o formas 
‘Tt 186 Sir John will not e you You had better write to him.’’ 
i I me to write iterruy 1 Har ‘and my business is quite 
as ny your employe 8 engaged i Does he expect a run upon 
} he added t a le that he denies himself to his 





which were uttered in rather an ele 


eral of the persons wh 












































of v ‘ were engaged at a counter 
inquiris and the complexion of the head cashier changed from 
n ecnis bilio hue but still he retained his equanimity,— 
n ng les nan earthquake could have disturbed that 
John your tre vary conduct, sir,’’ he replied, or 
r z vate r ft ad of the firm 
speedily made his appearance. He was a tall, thin man, with 
iron gray hair, t I brov and | lrawn down at the corners with a sar 
castic ex ion Ge alls his complexion resembled that of a 
mummy wa ¢ nd sat i b anger had flushed his features, and 
I cir rk eye ark} lik se ou angry viper 
\ t the n ning of this intrus x I he demanded, haughtily 
a t i t ’ ave tl t fittor in my establishment? 
Were | t r nat i rompt e I sive lid rect y¥ r removal y 
the ‘ 
Doubtle ‘ ly answered his visitor 
es pe ) orthy ¢ n alone restr S ine ude 
I T etl aware of t eeling ou hav owar n 
e } Thes ¢ @ i the part wi from rf ore 
P } the e angement which so long existed 1 € my} 
late cou 
t the w « late © Y Y of ) ¢ ta as +) he > 
receive ] ck, a featu becam g convul ; 
** Late cousir e slowly repeat 
Harry } ed + the Morr Herald, a tr ted to the 
annour he death of Richard The anh read it liberately—tw 
hil “4 the per tion gathere row 
Poor fellow he rmured g ellen ing man t of 
we of his age 
vithin a few nths of ™m \ added Harry 
ant : = tly mprel € ull that the speaker ended to 
Mr. Burg.’’ be said , r of walking into 
r ve r 4 
; wet! ¢ young man If 
t will x e th r 
cas rad i me 
we should arrange the proceedings which this 
nt e red necessary at once, d the banker, whose 
t I g lly t rm oleaginous 
As you plea replie ing a smile with his friend 
Sir Jobn Sellem walked t and wrote a few lines on a sheet 
of paper 
Attend to tl at or he said, addressing the head cashier This 
way, gentl er 
Opening the door, he bowed politely as he ushered the two friends into bis 


private roo 
Before u 


ring a word the banker haétily examined a number of letters 
which were 


ying unopened on the table—he had not yet attended to his cor 
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respondence. One bore the Oxford post-mark, and was sealed with black; it 
was from the tutor of his late ward, announcing the melancholy event. 

«It is but too certain,” he said, with a sigh. ‘‘Mr. Burg, it would be hypo 
crisy were I to offer you my congratulations on your accession to the forfano 
of your cousin, for | regret his loss too deeply. Ho was a young gentleman of 
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greet promise, and most estimable qualiti I had hoped that but we are 
I do i to disappointment in this wor You will fiod me prepared to do 
my duty,’’ he adde 

Fy at any rate,’’ thought Harold 

“Z for his fortune ?’’ said Hurry 

Vv .”? replied Sir John, “ when the time arrives. Richard was not 

‘ sense 
‘ B a nte ed he } 

Ir true t sand pa s. My ¢ eprived me of my self- 
I ion Wiha your ese plans? 

I shall at once proceed to Oxford,’’ answered Harry to pay the last 

my cousin, Col 1 I as } reatment to me, I will not 
permit him tol i y one | red step to follow him.”’ 

} you not b at " rire 4 the baronet 

r Johr l I s¢ ange I 10¢ ’ 
The banker 1 ‘ v e of portant fact 
rw ntir tl cake require an immed! 
ute supply of 1 
His hearer look« gl the obser on | en directed to him. 

Am I not understc 

‘Perfectly,’”’ repled the old man, ina slightly bantering tone. ‘ You re 
quire mon n ng more natural; and j have administered to the 
estate of my late ward, completed all the necessary forms, you shall have ft.” 

V I ) ered the } ke mily 

M ! the meoti fe ils ra rdir r) c ct?’ de manded the 
form 

I t t f business; all rnle to ——— 

1 i ed 1 eir: “IT ast e1 » not the pretext 
Tk ny t che Sir Jol 4 
netimes! 

‘ lo I yui i cleve r i the pawr Good 

eA 1 

hot rose ¢ the ams nstant to quit the reom 
I them to c ng 1 Ti nstant he saw 
t ged had done wl nformed him 

Why have you not attended to my « I he exclaimed, in an angry 

You forgot to write name of t | ely er an especial——’” 

fnough,’’ hastily interrupted | employer; “I ll see to it myself. I 

no ti » attend to un he 1, a@dr ran elegant looking 
girl, about ears ¢ re ! r g, who was standing 
1 r the ' ( 
1¢ word, Sir J nswered the young lady, imploringly 
Nota lable vas the brutal joinde coll in a day or we and we 
w e what can be dot 
vin T vy dai nto his private room, closing the door 
ar fter hin j pplicant pped he ell, an aking the arm ofa 
1 k emale, who } 1 t rance of a servant, slowly 
bank , but not before Harry Purg had time to remark the 
extreme bea rfenance der erro the despair, imprinted 
on its ex] “ tur 1 one ¢ ‘ which, once contemplated, 
f rm t if ré } 
“ey i y your ¢ ' 1 t unor ble persona ¢,”” ob 
Har us 1) were seated in the bre ham nd I no longer wonder 
t your dislike j I I } 1 1y happiness nor my fortune in 
‘ ’ } lite ‘ I ehend ther ives of his strange 

And I< ml , t repl his companior You heard what 
fell fron cashier You the name of the place I was to 
or 1 1 expe f l he would ha id, had not his 
employer int ted him 

ly } 1 rl 
| nl 1 Hey re h t e, and obtain 
I o poper Phere Y tery in I fain would 
but am pow r John knows I am all but penniless.’’ 
i ‘ fi laimed | r be ctor, reproachfully, 
ill allo ¢ ‘ the pr of one You are right,’’ he 
’ . st 

\ Hansom « t dashed past m;the man raised 
I ed ‘ th an l litene 

H aid Harold to the coa ian You ‘ of che Harry; wa 

, mat the banker y 

An hour later the two friends, att by Tom. a ] at the station, and 
nqguired of the superinter it whether an especial tr hed not been ordered 
for Oxford 

“ey j “ellem 

Ye . 

Q e ready, gentlemer re ed the of al, not bting but ther ware 
the party for whom it had n commanded, especially as our hero, an set 
tling f daguinea f 1imgel! for his pr This way.’’ 

W itation they all three en i the carriage. The signal 
1 started, impelled by tho engine’s fiery breath. 

We ove,”’ observed Harold e threw himself back in his 

ul playe that fs always an acvantage 

In the ume be een Sir John and myself fe vietorr replied Harry 
Burg, shaki im warmly by t hand 

bout half an hour afte ¢ eparture, the banker drove up and inguired 

the train was reed 

W eto r ae 

2 | 

Starts at fon 

I mean an especial one ordered for Sir John Sellem,’’ replied the gentleman, 


tiently 





ntment of the baronet when 
vitted vain that he 

to Oxford to arrest the travellers nas 
ed. The young gentlemen, be said, 





he discovered that he had been so elev It wae i 


requ ater uperinteniden Oo telegray 


2 


swindlers. The man very properly reft 





had paid for t trair Itt ht be a mi but certainly nothing more 
Sir John r rded } watch 
** How soon n you have a train ready 
Half an hour 
Twenty iit fe ourself if tarts in as many minutes,’’ was the 
reply 


It was read and the yentlerman, having paid the promised gratuity, threw 





himself, in no very envy e bur into the carriage 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents,’’ he said, as he whirled along the 
fron road: ‘‘they may be detained. or 


meet with some difficulty at the college. 
If they arrive before me I am ruined.’’ 

He pulled his hat yet more resolu 
his busy brain the chances 
inguiry he found the trave 


ely over his brows, and sat revolving in 
pro and om, till he arrived a 1, which on 
ers had reached only half an hour before him 


t Oxfor 





CHAPTER VI 
Why should not consclence have vacation, 
As well as other courts of the nation? 
Have an equal power to adjourn, 
Appoint appearance and return ?—BuTLen 
Wuew Sir John Sellem arrived at the rooms of his late ward in Christ College he 
found Harry Burg in the act of sealing a packet of letters and papers which he 
had selected from an open desk before him. The countenance of the heir was 
pale and thonghtful—no expression of tri mph or sign of joy on it 
Overwhelmed by the conviction that he had arrived too late, the banker 
sank upon a chair, and regarded him for some time in silence 
You know all,’’ he said at last 
** All!”’ repeated the young man, in a tone of profound disgust I told + on 
that it was difficult to give checkmate with the pawn The game i« pleyed 
and I am the victor 
He thrust the 
I have discovered the key of your enigma 
fectly comprehend my wealthy cousin’ 
was worthy of him; but y 
Hear my explanation before you judge it 
ecret was not mine al 
n me.’ 
Reposed in 
wv hich you obt 
yelieve it 


ucket into his bosom and buttoned the c 


at closely over it 
he continued and can per 
s conduct to me. It was consistent— 





ur’s—— 
nterrupted the baronet. ‘‘ The 


had no right to betray the confidence repose 
ned Ha TY, with a bitter smile say 

, i for your own en Wor 
his friend Richard Burg was 





ther 

















illegitimate, ar sented to assist in robbing me of my 
nherita in ¢ ‘geory, and death, in order to share 
the plur W s. honorable ware 

Im possible © blac beerved our hero 

I do not wonder at your incredulity,’’ replied his friend for we are most 

s incredul the first time we behold the mask torn from the face of hy 
pocrisy. ls him! I have walked the streets of London withe a dinner 





‘+ but the 








and he knew it; world, the poor blind world, deems him an honorable 
man His nar tands fair in the mart for nest dealing Who, to look on 
t e grey hair would imagine they thatched ch llainy and 
c He has not even the excuse of po ho adde 





krupt 





report speaks truly, the thing is rich ==b@ 


ght but honor 













I will repair the past muttered the old man, completely crushed by the 
overwhelming denunciation ’ 

Repair it!’ repeated the in e ore, he 
thinks every wr may be atoned by slready 
Give me back the confidence in my boman 
nature, the hopes and sympathies whi erare {ro 
my brain the sting of a thousand humiliation the « 





stroggled with in solitude and puvwtrty, till worn ar 








contemplate a refuge in the grave, despite the Jaws of its Creator. Cleanse me 
of that remorse,’ be added; “‘then speak of repairing the evil you have 
caused.’’ 

Alarmed by the increa excitement of the speaker, Flarold qnitted his 


position by the window, and gently laid his ban upon his arm 
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** No more on that subject,’”’ he whispered. ‘He cannot understand you.”’ 

‘ True! true! I have no right to act the Menfor.”’ 

Sir John Sellem was a m:n of keen perception; experience in dealing with 
the world had taught him to read mankind; and he perused the page, if not 
for instruction, at least for profit. 

‘* What am I to expect?’’ he asked, in a submissive tone. 

** Justice!’’? replied Harry Burg, sternly, ‘‘if its hand is strong enough to 
reach you; but at least the disgrace with which every honorable man must 
brand your conduct towards me.’’ 

‘* Tshall nct live to meet it,”’ replied the banker, in a despairing tone, ‘‘ for it 
will involve the ruin of my fortune—the degradation of my only child—misery 
to hundreds. Farewell, sir. I make no appeal for your forbearance, for, after 
the wrongs you have received at my hands, I am well aware they must be use- 
less. You either are, or affect to be,’’ he added, ‘something of a philosopher. 
Did it ever strike you that, if it is permitted man to judge of crime, it is re 
served for Heaven to consider the temptation ?”’ 

“True,”’ thought Harry, ‘true. I, who paused only on the verge of the 
most awful of all offences, presume to arraign my fellow worm!’’ 

This reflection brought with it a profound humiliation. 

‘* Heaven has shown itself more merciful to you,’’ continued the baronet, 
who had carefully noted the effect his words had produced; ** it saved you 
from suicide; it drives me to ” 

** Do not blaspheme,”’ interrupted the heir, ‘‘ lest, indignant at your ingra- 
titude, it hardens tne heart already softened. You say truly—man judges the 
crime, Heaven the temptation. To Heaven I leave you. Return to London, 
and, as soon as the necessary forms permit, prepare yourself to render a strict 
account of the stewardship you have so long usurped over my fortune. Your 
secret, sir, is safe. Not a word. I hate the cant of gratituce; it is more 
offensive even than that of generosity.’’ 

The culprit possessed too much tact to sin against so posifive a recommen 


















dation. He bowed respectfully and appeared profoundly touched. 
‘¢ And the letters 
«Shall be lestroyed on the same day that I sign a release to your accounts 


as guardian to my late cousin.”’ 

‘¢ May I offer?’’ said Sir John, in an insinuating tone, and at the same time 
drawing forth his pocket book. 

‘“Not a shilling till I have alministered to my cousin’s estate, and al) the 
answered the heir, repeating the words he 
““We have nothing fur- 
I shall see 





necessary forms are completed,’’ 
had used ia the private room of the banking house. 
ther to discuss; your continued presence in Oxford is unnecssary. 
to my cousin’s funeral myself.’’ ’ 

With an abashed air the banker withdrew, secretly smiling at the simplicity 
of the man he fancied he had duped by his pretended remorse, and rejoicing at 
having escaped exposure. But he had still a heavy weight upon his mind. It 
was how to account for the vast suins which had accumulated in his hands 
during the long minority of Richard Burg, sums which he had used in his 
various speculations on the Stock Exchange as freely as if they had been his 
own. With the illegitima‘e cousin this would have been an easy task. But not 
so with Harry. 

“You have acted nobly,’’ 
were alone. ‘‘In your place 
enough te show so much forbearance. 

‘Do not praise me,’ replied the heir. ‘There is little merit in my con- 
duct. I look upon the sacrifice of my resentment as an humb e attempt at 
atonement.’’ 

‘Atonement! For what?’’ 

‘For my own errors, my own want of reliance upon Providence. Pray do 
not question me on this subject any further.’’ 

Our }\> 9 reeollected ihe circumstances under which they first met, the set- 
tled, ite despair he had read in the pale features of his friend, and shud 
dered. ile understood his feelings, and they increased the regrrd he already 
began to entertain for him. 

Directly after the funeral of Richard Burg, which was private and unosten- 
tatious, they returned to town, where Harold found letters awaiting his arrival 
from Granstoun Park 

For several days John Sellem remained busily occupied in preparing the 
accounts for the inspection of the legal adviser of Harry Burg. Nothing could 
appear more straightforward than the manner in which he rendered them; 
for every shilling received or expended there was a voucher. But there re- 
mai©] an enormoas balance against him, and the question was, how to meet 
ii; fr the nefarious compact with his late ward was not the only speculation 
he 11 engaged in which had turned out unfortunate. True, he had ample 
funds in his hands in the shape of Exchequer bills and foreign bonds; but they 
had been left with him by his various clients for security, not as deposits which 
he might legitimately employ in the business of the bank; and, moreover, 
were liable to be called for at a moment’s notice. 
before violating the confidence reposed in him. 


observed Harold to his friend, 2s soon as they 
I fear I scarcely should have been generous 























No wonder he hesitated 
' 


The fatal day at last arrived. All the necessary forms had been gone through; | 


Harry had taken out letters of administration as his cousin’s heir, generously 
refusing to brand the memory 
dishonesty, or his name with illegitimacy. 
at the t attended by his solicitor. 

The bat attenled by his own legal adviser, was already waiting in his 
private room 

“¢ Have you gone over the accounts, Mr. Burg ?”’ inquired the former, blandly. 

**T have.”’ 

‘I trust you are sitiafied that I have been a faithful guardian ?’ 

OF the property, most c-rtainly,’’ answered the gentleman. 

Sir John felt the distinction, but was too polite to resent it—e was still in 
his power. 

The release was signed, and asum exceeding thirty thousand pounds handed 
over to the heir in Bank of England notes 

“I thought you might prefer receiving it in that form,’’ observed the baro- 
net, ‘¢ to a cheque upon my house.’”’ ‘ Not,’’ he continued, “ but the firm ef 
Sellem and Company will feel themselves honored should you think fit to con- 
tinue the relations which have so long subsisted between their bank and 
your family.’ 

“T bank ewith Drummond,”’ replie’ Harry, coolly. 

The two legal gentlemen exchanged glinces of surprise. 

‘¢ Before quitting Lombard street,” continued the speaker, ‘‘I wish to have 
a few minutes’ private conversation with Sir John.’’ 

The lawyers took the hint, and retired. 

**T have not forgotten my promise,’’ said the young man, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘“‘and am ready to fulfil it. i 
from the packet which he held in his hand, ‘‘is the letter in which you in- 
formed Richard Burg of the discovery you had made respecting his birth; this 
contains the conditions on which you agree to suppress it, with several more 
which passed between you before you came to a final arrangement. But here 
is one, which I confess I do not understand; perhaps you wil! enlighten me. 





At the appointed hour he arrived 
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IMITATION 


Sarah Jane to Betsey Ann—“On, res! 


of one who had treated him so heartlessly with | 


| be dangerous to rouse anyth 


el 
You say that his father’s bond for five thousand pounds, given to Captain 
Cheerly, isin your hands. Who was Captain Cheerly?’’ 

‘A friend of your late uncle’s, who died on foreign service,’’ answered the 
banker, without the least sign of embarrassment. 

*« And why was the bond given?’’ 

‘* As security for a sum borrowed to clear off a mortgage on the estate.’’ 

* And has that bond been paid ?”’ 

‘* Nearly a year since. If you refer to the vouchers you will find a dis- 
charge in the hand-writing of Emma Cheerly, the captain’s only child.’’ 

Harry looked over the papers. Everything appeared so fair and straight- 
forward—the answers of the banker so perfectly unembarrassed, that he no 
longer doubted; but placing the letters on the table, took up his hat to quit 
the room. 

“ There are the title-deeds of your shame, Sir John Sellem,”’ he said. ‘* De- 
stroy them, or preserve them as a warning for the future, just as you think 
fit. Ihave kept my promise; redeem yourself in your own estimation by up- 
right conduct for the future; and if the forgiveness of one whom you cruelly 
injured be of any value to you, or can conduce to your peace ot mind, accept 
it—it is you 

So saying he quitted the room. 

Without uttering a single word, the banker carefully examined every letter, 
and when satisfied that they were the originals, thrust them into the fire, and 
stood stirring them with the poker till the last fragment was consumed. That 
done, he seated himseli in his easy chair, and fell into a profound meditation. 

He was one of those men who would pause for a long time upon the verge of 
crime, but the Rubicon once passed, pursue the career with skill and boldness; 
for he had not only a heart, but a nerve of iron, and under the mask of appa- 
rent coldness, concealed a passionate, proud, revengeful heart. 

Unlocking a small ebony desk which stood on the table beside him, he 
drew from it a memorandum book, and wrote in it a few lines. 

‘‘It is duly entered,’’ he said. ‘Harry Burg, debtor to Sir John Sellem,— 
the estate of Burg Hall and thirty thousand pounds. I am a merciful creditor. 
I’ll not be outdone in generosity; he shall have three years to pay me in.’’ 

The cashier entered the room just as he replaced the memorandum book in 
the desk, to inform his employer that Miss Cheerly had been waiting some time 
in the office in the hope of ng him. 

‘* Was she there when Mr. Burg passed through 

** No, Sir John.”’ 

‘* Show her in.’’ 

The same interesting girl whose appearance had attracted the attention of 
Harry on the occasion of his former visit to the bank, was usheredin. She 
was still attired in deep mourning; but the dress fitted her more loosely than 
before. A light blue circle had formed round her lustrous eyes, and the 
cheeks appeared paler and were thinner. There was something inexpressibly 
sad in the anxious look she fixed on the banker as he pointed to a chair. 

**T thank you, Sir John,” she said, in a low musical voice, ‘‘ but I am wet 
through, aod it might not be safe to approach the fire.”’ 

The gentleman looked towards the window: the rain was falling in torrents. 

‘* May I ask,’’ she added, ‘‘if you have received any intelligence respecting 
the bond ?’’ 

‘* Not the slightest, my dear young lady,’’ replied the hypocrite, in a tone 














’ inquired the baronet. 


of paternal kindness; ‘‘and yet 1 have made every effort to trace it. Are you 
quite sure,’’ he added, “‘ that it was never paid ?’’ 
** Quite,’’ repeated his visitor. ‘* My dear father told me so.’’ 


The words faltered slightly on the lips of the speaker: her heart was full. 

** Could I not see Mr. Burg?’’ she asked. ‘Surely, if he were informed of 
my friendless position, as a gentleman—a man of honor, he never would refuse 
payment on a mere legal technicality. I speak not of my own privations and 
sutferings, though these are sometimes hard to bear; but those of the aged 
fuithful creature who has no other dependence than my labor; and lately,” 
she added, ‘‘I have been too ill to earn much.’’ 

‘*Mr. Richard Burg is dead,”’ said Sir Jobn. 

‘*T saw the account of the unfortunate accident in the paper,’’ observed Miss 
Cheerly. 

** Reads the papers!’’ thought the banker. 

** But his heir?’’ she added. 

‘Is a libertine,’’ interrupted the gentleman. 
heartless wretches who make innocence and poverty their prey. 
is on the Continent. All Il can recommend to you is patience. 
hard lesson,’’ he added, ‘* but it is better than the heritage of shame. 

A slight blush suffused the cheek of his visitor. 

‘*T will write to him again upon the subject, and press it upon his atten 
tion,’’ continued the dissembier, ‘ for your unfortunate position deeply inter- 
esis me. I cannot comprehend how my late friend left his daughter in such a 
destitute position.”’ 

‘Was he your {riend?’’ exclaimed the poor girl, glancing at the same time 
at her drenched garments, and mentally wondering how any one who had 
known and loved her father could witness unmoved the misery of his child. 

The baronet did not think proper to hear the question. 

“| always imagined that he was rich,’’ he observed. 

“] believed so, too,’’ replied Miss Cheerly; ‘‘for, till his death, which took 
place most suddenly, I was indulged in all that the hand of affection coul| 
lavish on an only child.” 

‘*It was in Italy you lost him, I believe ?’’ 


“Ve 





‘One of those depraved and 

Besides, he 
i know itisa 
” 





The intelligence which his visitor had displayed on more than ene occasion 
when discussing with him the means of retracing the bond whlch her father 
had placed in the hands of the banker for safety arned Sir John that it might 
hing like a suspicion cf his motives or character. 
1 Cheerly as his friend, and prudence obliged him to 
if not to its fullest extent, at least sufficiently to save 














He had spoken of Capt 
act up to the character, 





| appearances. 
My dear young lady,’’ he said, ‘‘I am grieved that you have not s:oner | 


‘«Here,’’ he added, drawing a letter | 


IS THE 
Iy IT COMES TO THAT, YOU KNOW PEOPLE CAN STICK OUT AS MUCH AS OTHER PROPLE— 


made me acquainted with your necessities—poverty, | supposed, but not 
destitution. 
He ploced five sove 
* See me again ir 
ligence to communicate to you.’ 


igns in her hand. 
mouth’s time; perhaps I may have more favorable intel 








* Oh, Sir John! my thanks, my——”’ 
‘* Not a word—not a syllable,” interrupted the gentleman; ‘I don’t deserve 
them.’’ 


For once he spoke the truth. 

**It is little good,’’ he addel, ‘‘ that I can perform; for my means are not 
large, although the world gives me credit for being rich; but what I can do, I 
do cheerfully. By the bye,’’ he added, as if struck by some sudden idea, 
‘would you like to accept a position as companion of a young lady wh 
going out to join her husband in India? I think it not impossible but I might 
procure you such a situation.” 





SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


I ALWAYS WEARS ONE 0’ MOTHER’S OLD CLOTHES BASKETS.” 





| fingers as touch the bright poker. He never invades t! 


| char-woman to wait on him. 


| is innocent of a latch-key. 
} every year, while he remains at home with one knife and fork, s ts 


His visitor assured him that she should gratefully accept it; and, once more 
repeating her thanks, she took her leave. 

‘*Five pounds,’’ muttered the banker; “charity! 
instalment—a poor dividend. I can’t complain.” 

And, throwing himself into his easy chair, began to meditate again. 

** We will ride, nurse,” said Miss Cheerly, taking the arm of the female who 
had remained waiting for her in the bank during the interview we have 
described. 

** Ride!l’’ repeated the old woman, in a tone of surprise. 

** Yes, nurse.’’ 

‘* Why, they have never found the bond, have they, darling ?”’ 

**No, but Sir John has spared me the pain and humiliation of an appeal to 
his benevolence which I meditated,’ answered the young lady, ‘‘ and assisted 
me unasked.’’ 

‘* Heaven bless him!’’ exclaimed the nurse. 
kind man.”’ 

‘*Amen,”’ said the grateful girl. 
of him.”’ 

Getting into a cab, the speakers drove to their humble lodging in the neig- 
borhood of Vauxhall; but, when they drove up, Miss Cheerly was so benumbed 
by the rain and cold that she was unable to alight without assistance, and had 
to be conveyed at once to her bed. Before morning she was in a high fever. 

How frequently have we had occasion, in our experience through life, to 
mark the readiness with which the poor assist the poor. In the same house 
in which the strangers lodged resided a simple, honest girl, named Nancy 
Bligh, who obtained her living as a sempstress. The poor thing worked from 
morning till night, toiling at what is generally called slop work. 

No sooner did she hear that the young lidy in the room below had been 
brought home ill than she at once installed herself in her chamber, and took 
upon herself the office of nurse. 

In the course of the evening the landlady of the house came in, and, seeing 
the state of her lodger, recommended that a surgeon should be instantly 
sent for. 

‘* Alas!”’ replied the old woman, ‘‘ neither my dear young lady nor myself 
have any money. What will become of us! Would we were dead!’’ 

‘*No money!’ repeated Nancy; ‘well, that isa good one. Did I not see 
you take four sovereigns, and I don’t know how much silver, from the little 
black silk bag?’’ 

‘Dear me! dear me! 


Well, well, it is but an 


‘Every one says he is a good, 


““T, indeed, have cause to speak well 








I had quite forgotten it. Yes, yes; we have some 


money. My grief has nearly deprived me of reason.”’ 
. ‘* Well, it-may be grief,’ thought Nancy, ‘‘ but it is a queer way of show- 
ing it.’’ 


And the kind-hearted girl seated herself once more by the side of the bed. 
(7) be continued.) 


Tur Moper Huspann.—On a week day he walks out with his 
wife, and is not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He even has “ change” 
when asked for it, and never alludes to it afterwards. He is not 
above carrying a large brown paper parcel, or a cotton umbrella, or 


the clogs, or even holding the baby in his lap in an omnibu Ile 
runs on first to knock at the door when it is raining. Ile goes out- 
side if the cab is full. He goes to bed first in cold weather. He 


will get up in the middle of the night to rock the cradle or answer 
the door bell. He allows the mother-in-law to stop in the house. 
He takes wine with her, and lets her breakfast in her own room. 
He eats cold meats without a murmur, and pickles, and is indiffer- 
ent about pies or puddings. ‘The cheese is never too strong, or the 
beer too small, or the tea too weak for him. He believes in hys- 
terics, and is melted instantly with a tear. He patches up a quar- 
rel with a velvet gown, and drives away the sulks with a trip to 
Epsom or a gig in the park ona Sunday. He goes to church regu- 
larly, and takes his wife to the opera once a year. Tie pays for her 
losses at cards, and gives her all his winnings. Le never flics out 
about his buttons, or brings home friends to supper. His clothes 
never sinell of tobacco. He respects the curtains, and never smokes 
in the house. He carves, but never secretes for himself “the 
brown.” He laces his wife’s stays even in the mouth of December, 
and never asks for a fire in the bed-room on the most wintry nights. 
He respects the fiction of his wife’s age, and would as soon burn his 





e kitchen, 
and weuld no more think of blowing up any of the servants than of 
ordering the dinner, or having the tray brought up after cley He 
He jets the family go out of town once 


on a brown holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has a 
He goes down on the Saturday, and 
comes up on the Monday, taking with him the clean linen 
bringing back the dirty clothes. He checks the wash g bills. 


and 


He 








| pays the housekeeping money without a suspicion, and shuts his 


| yet commend them to us for friends. 





eyes to the *‘sundries.”” He is very cary and affectionate, keeping 
the wedding anniversary punctually; never complaining if the din- 
ner is not ready ; making the breakfast himself i is down; 
letting his wife waltz and drink porter before company. He runs al] 
her errands, pays all rer bills, and cries like a child at her death.— 
Horace Mayhew. 








no one 


BasurvutL Mren.—By Mrs. Denitson.—We never yet saw a 
genuinely bashful man who was not the soul of honor. Though 
such may blush and stammer, and shrug their shoulders awkwardly 


unable to throw forth with ease the thoughts they would express, 


There are fine touches in 


| their characters that time will mellow and bring out, perceptions a 





delicate as the faintest tint is to the unfolding rose; and their 
thoughts are none the less refined and beautiful, although they do 
not flow with the impetuosity of the shallow strcamlet. We are 











astonished that such men are not appreciated; that ladi with 
really good hearts and cultivated intellects will reward the gallant 
Sir Mustachio Brainless with smiles and attention, because he can 
fold a shawl gracefully and bandy compliments with Parisian ele- 
gance, while they will not condescend to look upon the worthiest 
man who feels for them a reverence so vreat 
that every mute glance is wership. The man 
who is bashful in the presence of laaies is 
their defender when the loose tongue of the 
slandercr would defame; it is not he who boasts 
of conquest, or talks glibly of failings that ex- 
ist in his imagination alone; his cheek will 
blush with resentment, his eye will flash with 
anger, to hear the name of women coupled 


with a coarse oath; and yet he who would die 
to defend them is lcast honored by the majority 
of our sex. Who ever heard of a bashful liber- 
tine? The anomaly was never scen. Ease and 
elegance are his requisites; upon his lips sits 
flattery, ready to court alike the blue eyes and 
black; he is never non-plussed; he never 
blushes. For a glance he is in raptures; for a 
word he would professedly lay down his life, 
Yet it is he who fills our vile city dens with 
wrecks of female purity; it is he who profanes 
the holy name of mother; desolates the shrine 
where domestic happiness is throned; ruins the 
heart that trusts in him; pollutes the very air 
he breathes—all under the mask of a gentle- 











man. Ladies, a word in your ear: have you 
lovers, and would you possess a worthy hus- 
band? Choose him whose delicacy of deport- 
ment, whose sense of your worth, leads him to 
stand aloof, while others crowd around you tf 
he blushes, stammers even at your approach, 
consider them so many signs of exalted opinion 


of your sex. If he is retiring and mor 
not a thousand fortunes weigh him down in the 
balance, for depend upon it with him your life 
will be happier with poverty than with many 
another surrounded by the splendor of palac ; 
Bean Hunts 1n New Jersey.—Bears secm 
to continue plenty in the southern counties of 
the State. We have already (says the State 
Gazette) chronicle i the death of some 
these animals, but they are yet by no means 
extinct. Within the past two wecks, two more 
have been killed in the upper part of Cape May 
county, and the Cape Island Ocean Wave say 
that they are still numerous in the swamps of 
that and Cumberland counties. Several 
ago we copied from a Monmouth paper a notice 
that there would be a grand bear hunt between 
Barnagat and Manuahawkin, some time in Oc- 
tober, when it was predicted forty bears at least 
would be bagged. As we have heard nothing 
more of it, we presume that the intended hunt 
did not come off—the courage of the hunters of 
Monmouth and Ocean probably not being suf- 
ficeint to face Bruin in his native swamps. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


1 love the sailor,—his eventful life, 
His generous spirit, his contempt of danger, 
His firmness in the gale, the wreck, the strife ; 
And though a wild and reckless ocean ranger, 
God grant he make that port when life is oe’r 
Where storms are hushed and billows break no more.—CoLTon. 
In the harbor of Mobile, and at some distance from the wharf of the city, a 
beautiful vessel lay at anchor about the time occupied by the occurrences last 
related. She was what is called a foretopsail schooner, and the symmetry of 
her proportions, displayed in the perfect model of her hull, her taut rigging 
and her tall and tapering masta would have delighted the eye even of the most 
complete tyro in naval architecture. The guns which frowned from her open 
ports proclaimed her a man-of-war, whilst the flag that floated from her main 
top mast—now hanging pendant against the taper spar, and now flapping and 
swelling out in vain attempts to display its full proporiions in the feeble 
breeze, which scarcely ruffed the smooth surface of the bay—revealed suf- 
ficiently its glorious blazonry to mark the ‘ Star Spangled Banner,’’ which 
had in years not long gone by waved triumphant over many a bloody deck, 
displacing the haughty Lion of England and the proud Cross of St. George. 
An awning was spread over the quarter-deck, and under it an ¢ flicer, whose 
1t in the Navy of the United 
sof different grades were also 





undress uniform denoted his rank of Lieute 
Several other office 
and forward a number of the crew en- 





States, walked to and fro. 
to be seen in their appropriate places, 
gaged in the various avocations always going on in a vessel of war—the 
schooner being a revenue cutter of the United States. 

The lieutenant in charge of the deck seemed to be expecting the arrival of 
some one from the city, as he cast frequent glances in that direction. At 
length a boat was seen coming from the shore, which, as it neared the schogner, 
proved to be the gig—the boat devoted to the use of the captain or commander 
of men-of-war. It was pulled by four seamen, whose long oars, dipping in 
unison in the yielding fluid, and rising with a springing jerk, sent the light 
boat dancing rapidly over the bay—steered by a tiny midshipman, with a dirk 
by his side, and on his head a cocked hat nearly as large as himself. By the 
side of this Lilliputian officer sat another of fully developed proportions, attired 
as a first lieutenant of the same service. As the gig touched the side of the 





schooner, this officer ascended it and was received on deck with the ceremonies | 


which indicated his rank as its commander. 

Jowing in return to the salutes of the officers, he walked aft and descended 
iato the cabin, and, in a moment or two afterwards, the other lieutenant was 
summoned and also went below. He found his superior sitting at the table, 
with an open document before him, whose large seals and general appearance 
denoted an official despatch. Before entering upon the conversation which 
ensued between the two, it may be as well more particularly to describe their 
appearance and give a slight sketch of the history of each. 

Frederick Winston, the officer who had just come on board of and was the 
commanéer of the schooner, was born in one of the middle States, of wealthy 
parents, and was an only son. He had been destined by them to receive the 
highest education which their means and his own early indicated talents and 
application could command. On the declaration, however, of the last war 
with Great Britain, he had, with that patriotism and ardor so universally 
manifested throughout the country, quitted the college, in which he had al- 
ready obtained an enviable reputation, and thrown himself into the ranks of 
the defenders of his country. 

Preferring the naval service, he had, with the assistance of his father—who 
saw that, even had he been so disposed, it was vain to oppose the determina- 
tion of his son—procured a midshipman’s warrant, and served through the 
war gallantly and successfully—having been engaged in several of the combats 
which asserted and maintained the supremacy of our glorious navy. He had 
been lately promoted to his present rank and placed in command of the 
schooner, which was now employed as a cutter in the revenue service, there 
being no distinct revenue vessels then as now. Of the character and appear- 
ance of this new actor in my story I shall say but little, preferring to let the 
former develop itself in the progress of it; and of the latter, merely remarking 


that he was tall and somewhat slightly built, with handsome and rather deli- | 











cate features, stamped with an air of determination and courage, which re- | 


deemed them from any charge of effeminacy. 

Frencis—or Frank Barnes, as he was usually called by his associates—the 
other officer, was a somewhat younger man, and had entered the navy a year 
or two after his present commander. Though neither possessed of all his natu- 
ral or acquired advantages, he too had distinguished himself in his profession, 
and attained the same grade, though a step lower, namely the rank of second 
Lieutenant. The two had been shipmates for a long time, and a warm friend- 
ship existed between them, although their characters, or rather their disposi- 
tions, were extremely dissimilar ; that of Winston being rather retired and 
reserved, whilst Barnes was free, lively, and almost boisterous in his demeanor. 
Both, however, had had frequent and infallible proofs of each others’ 
character, and both well knew that whilst their outward traits differed so 
widely, the governing feeling and principle of each was that high and chival 
rous sense of honor, which has always been a characteristic of the officers of 
our gallant navy and army. 

‘« Well, Frank,’’ said Winston, as Barnes entered the cabin, dropping the 
eeremonious title of his rank, ‘‘it seems that at last we are about to have 
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| means and the resources of the country. 
| of good manners and appearance ; 
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something belier to do, than lying off and on, watching these confounded 
smugglers ; though it is a smuggling matter at best, but of a different charac- 
ter. Your old friend, Lafitte, has cut out some work for us (Barnes had been 
in Patterson’s exped:tion.) Listen to what the Secretary says.’’ Then, taking 
up the dispatch before him, read as follows : 

“ Wasnincton, September, 1819. 
‘* To the Commander of the U. S. Revenue Cutter Lynx, off Mobile : 

‘** Sir—Information has been received by the Department that, for some time 
past, a quantity of merchandise and a number of African slaves have, at inter- 
vals, been smuggled into the State of Louisiana, on its Southern coast. The 
principal conductor of this traffic is said to be ‘ Lafitte,’ the celebrated free 
booter, whose rendezvous at Barrataria was broken up some years since by an 
expedition under Commodore Patterson, and who afterward received a free par- 
don from the President, for his participation in the defence of New Orleans. 

** Some time after this event, it became known to the government that he 
had returned to an island in Galveston Bay, and again resumed his former 
lawless enterprises ; but as our jurisdiction over this portion of the coast has 
been doubted, no notice of him bas hitherto been taken, as no complaint has 
ever been made of his interfering in any manner with citizens or property of the 
Republic. 

“It is now stated, however, that he has for some time back been engaged, 
not only in breaking the revenue laws of the Union, but also in the slave trade, 
in violation of the treaties we have made with other nations ; and that the 
principal theatre of bis operations is Calcapia Lake, on the Southern or South- 
western coast of Louisiana. The information received of his movements and 
operations is by no means full or explicit, though obtained from a source enti- 
tled, by circumstances, to some credit. It appears that his vessels are in the 
habit of visiting the Lake very frequently—every six weeks, or two months— 
with merchandise and slaves, which they leave concealed somewhere in the 
vicinity ; and as they never remain in the lake more than a day or two, of 
course he must have confederates in the neighborhood, though only a suspicion 
exists as to who they are. 

It seems that, on an island in this lake, just inside the pass connecting it 
with the gulf, resides a person with his family, consisting of a wife and two 
grown daughters, who live in a style entirely inconsistent with their apparent 
This man is said to be an individual 
and his wife and daughters females of 
beauty, elegance and accomplishments. No connection between him and the 
smugglers has been directly proven ; but many circumstances concur to make 
it highly probable that such a connexion exists, independent of the suspicious 
location of his residence. The island in which he resides, and of which him 
self and family are the only inhabitants, is small, and no possible place of con- 
cealment exists in it either for the smuggled slaves or goods; but adjoining, 
and, in fact, forming a portion of it, is a large marsh, in which the depot may 
be hid. There are several other islands in the lake, but none others inhabited. 

‘* As soon as practicable after receiving these instructions, you will get your 
vessel in order for a cruise of six weeks or two months, and proceed to the lake 





FROM THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS. 








in question, the exact position and description of which accompany this. 
Running through the pass, you will make a strict and careful examination of 
the lake and all the bayous, marshes and inlets about it, for the purpose of 
discovering the supposed concealed depot of the smugglers; and this explora- 
tion will of course be made in your boats, which you will have properly fitted 
out for suck service. At the upper end of the lake, and near the mouth of the 
river which empties into it, you will find a small house or cottage, the appear- 
ance and situation of which is also more particularly described in a subjoined 
note. From the person who lives in this house you will, perhaps, be able to 
obtain some information that may aid you in your search, and also as to the 
time of the last visit of the smugglers to the lake, and that of their probable 
return. This had better be dune as soon and as privately as possible. 

** You will also take steps to become acquainted with the individual alluded 
to as residing on the island at the foot of the lake, which your position as 
commanier of a government vessel will readily enable you to do. From his 
conduct, appearance and deportment towards you, you will no doubt be enabled 
to form a correct estimate of the probability of the truth of the suspicions 
against him. After having performed these parts of your instructions, and 
minutely examined and explored the shores of the lake and all other possible 
places of concealment, you will then get your schooner outside and cruise in 
the vicinity of the mouth of the pass, keeping as distant from it as possible, 
consistent with the object of observing any sail approaching it. To this end 
you will, of course, keep a strict look-out, night and day, and should any ves- 
sel come in sight, particularly from the south, you will suffer her to enter the 
pass, if such is her intention, as she then cannot escape you, there being no 
other outlet from the lake. The smuggling vessels are small, light-draught 
schooners, which can be easily carried, should they resist, by your boats. 
Should you not fall in with any such vessel, or should she escape you, you will 
return to Mobile and take your instructions from the collector of that port, to 
whom you will communicate the details of your cruise, particularly a descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of the island.’’ 

** Well, my boy,”’ said Winston, when he had finished reading this docu- 
ment, ‘‘ what do you think of this? Here is an expedition sketched out for us 
that smacks pretty strongly of romance. A piratical smuggler or slaver, a 
lonely island, and last, though not least, two beautiful maidens, who will per- 
haps look upon us in the light of deliverers from their confinement.”’ 

**Oh pshaw!’’ replied Barnes, ‘‘ that’s all gammon. I know something about 
Lafitte, having been in the expedition against him, and seen him several times 
after in New Orleans. He is a long-headed old fellow, and like enough to have 
started such a trade; but the balance of it’s all gammon, and these elegant and 
accomplished beauties will turn out to be the dark eyed and dark-skinned wife 
and daughters of one of his Spaniards or Fri nchmen, and their accomplish 
ments will amount to nothing more than the strumming of a cracked guitar 
and waltzing to their own music. But no matter, it will be changed for us at 
all events. When do we sail ?’’ 

‘* Immediately,’’ answered the commander; ‘ that is, as soon as we can take 
in stores and get ready: by to-morrow evening at the farthest.” 

After some farther conversation—principally on professional matters — the 
two officers separated—the junior one to attend to sundry matters of duty, 
made necessary by the projected unexpected cruise. 

On the next evening, everything being completed, the schooner weighed 
anchor and proceeded down the bay to the gulf, upon reaching which, she 
shaped her course for the lake. I shall again, as in a former chapter, omit 
any attempt at a descri; tion of the nautical incidents of the short voyage of 
the schooner—or cutter, as I shall call her for the future, to distinguish her 
from other schooners—as such descriptions, coming even from one perfectly 
familiar with the life of a sailor, and sea phrases and usages, would be likely to 
appear tame and uninteresting after the life-like and exciting pictures of 
Cooper and Marryatt. 

With a favorable wind, then, the cutter sped on her course, and in due time 
reached the entrance of the pass, and, running through it, anchored just inside 
the lake and opposite the point of the island. As it was too late in the day to 
commence any exploration of the lake, or to communicate with the individual 
mentioned in his to put execution 
another part of them, and open a correspondence with the suspected tenant of 
the island, whose tasteful dwelling lay before him. 


instructions, Winston determined into 
For this purpose he ordered 
his gig to be lowered and manned. 

Lawton and his family had been sitting on the gallery opposite the pass at 
the time the cutter had entered it, and her sails, or at least the upper portion 
of them, had been visible as she passed through. As soon as she entered the 
lake and came fully into sight, Lawton instantly perceived her character 
through the glass with which he was regarding her movements. As he did so, 
a cold thrill shot through his frame, for he saw at once that «he was a revenue 
vessel, and his first impressions were that she was sent expressly to recapture 
and convey him to the scene of his former derelictions. 

A moment’s reficction, however, suggested to his mind her real errand: and 
here again an accusing conscience filled hin®with new apprehensions, and h 
connection with Lafitte, which before seemed to present to scrutiny #0 doubtful 
To the 


vessel #0 


an appearance, now seemed to stand out evident and undeniable 
questions of his and 


suddenly added to the scenery of the lake, as she lay at anchor init, he 


wife daughter, regarding the beautiful 
answered briefly that she was a revenue cutter or United States man-of-war, 
and, though of course the girls could see no grounds for uneasiness in such a 
fact, it was otherwise with their mother, and she, too, shared the apprehen 
sions of her husband. . 

No great length of time, however, was allowed them to descant upon th» 
strange visitor, before a boat was seen leaving her side and putting towards 


the shore. As she neared the island, Lawton, through his glass, was per 
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“etly able to discern th 
¥ 20m was Winston, and the other the 


features of the perso 


little midshipman, his protegé 


the lawn gate 
‘My uname, sir,’’ said the Lieutenant 
mander of that schooner 
revenue cutter.’’ 
Lawton bowed, offered his 
also, his assumed name. 
‘I have land 
formation of you 


‘is Winston, and I am the com 
which has just anchored near you, and which is 
civil 


hand, and made some remark—mentioning, 


continued Winston, ‘‘for the purpose of asking some in 


which I hope you may be disposed and competent to give 


me.’ 

** Walk to the house, sir,’’ replied Lawton and when I have heard your 
quest’ ons, I shall be better able to reply to you Then leading the way, his 
unw« come guests were soon seated in his parlor 


EB. re again recur 
rou 





the room into which he had been conducted, and took a rapid though 
oor hensive view of the different articles of furniture and decoration which 
embcliished it. Short as was the survey, it was sufficient to convince him 
that the estimate he had formed of the taste and refinement of the inmates 

the house, by its exterior appearance, was not contradicted by that of its 
nterior. It has been remarked frequently that not only the tastes and dispo 
sitions of persons, but even their characters, may be very accurately estima 
ted by an observance of the objects and minutia by which they are surround 
ed in their own dwellings. W ' 
opinion; and, as he ren 


nston, at rate, somewhat of this 
piled with books in 
handsome bindings—the titles of which evinced the selection of a cultivated 
mind—asa handsome ; 
things, which, though triflir 
lectual minds, it seemed to 
would be entirely out of ; 


any was 


arked an elegant centre table 


ano, and stands loaded with music, and many other 


1 themselves, indicated cultivated and intel 





m that such evidences of elegant refinement 
ace in the dwelling of a slave trader and smuggler 

A guitar-case on tl piano rec 
respecting the appearance and 
and he involuntarily cast bi 


alled to his mind the prediction of Barnes 
ccomplishments of the daughters of his host, 
eyes upon him as if to note how far his own 
coincided with the sketch of him by the It was with considerable 
reluctance that he could bring himself again to the point of recurring to the 
object of his visit, so conflicting 
regard to Lawton by his instructions and his 


rame hand 


were the impressions made upon his mind in 
appearance and style of living; 


t he 





and it seemed tha scarcely a him any questions without revealing 
also the suspicion resting upon him 

‘Well, Mr. Lawton 
purpose of searching for a depét of 


posed to exist somewhere in this lake or the vicinity, as the first step towards 


last, 


smuggled slaves and goods, which is sup 


said he at ‘IT have been ordered bere for the 





breaking up the illegal trade, of which it is the foeu Can you give me any 
assistance or infcorn ion respecting it? 
** Indeed, Lieutenant,’’ replied Lawton to this very plain question, ‘1 can 


not 
eoves about it, having rowed over and through them many t 


I am perfectly well acquainted with the lake and all the bayous and 
a 


mes, and Uf any 





such place exists, it must be very ingen ly hid 

** And the smugglers and slavers,’ nid Winstor ‘have you not seen their 
vessels in the lake 

‘*]T have seen several vessels on the lake at 2rent tim { Law 





i to be ves 





ton, “‘and] know that some of them are said 
though, as they passed, I have never seen any i f 
them.’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ said Winston, ‘‘ they run into the river above He far up is 
it navigable ?’’ 

At f ] tance,’’ replied Lawton 


ome seasons of tl year a considerable d 
**but now not more t! 
sels.’’ 
‘“* Are there any settlers 
be likely to gir 
‘‘There are a few stra 
think you could rely 


yn the banks ? 
correct information 


> me any 





‘but I don’t 
thing they would tell you, for they all are 


settlers, replied 








reported to have dealings with the smugg and for the same reason, Lieu 
tenant, you may not give much credence what I say, for I suppose you 
have heard the ut m 

At this direct allu ispicion, tl ncealment of which had occa 





sioned him some trouble, Winston at first felt considerable 


but at last answered frankly 


embarrassment 








“T must confess that such but I think that the suspicion 
eould only have arisen fr on of y appearance ar 
manner of living being feun 

‘No man,” replied Law othe motive and the 
world is always ready to , non any act or cireun 
stance which it can neither understand nor appr te 

“That is very true replied Winston; ‘‘but I hope you will not suppose 


that J put any such construction on your motives, into wh 


I ch I have neither 
the right er Wish to inquire. I only answered your implic , 




















The conversation was kept up for some time longer, Lawton endeavoringin 
every way to divert the suspicion that had been infused into the young officer’s 
mind against him. He at length eceeded in a great measure in doing so 
Knowing that the de; was » effectually hidden to be discovered even by 
the most rigid and vigorous search without an accident, he gave so full and 
elaborate a description of the lake, and made so many apparently useful sug 
gestions as to the manner of prosecuting the intended investigation, that 
Winston felt almost certain that he had been traduced 

Strong as was bis conviction that the various evider of taste, refinement 
and ace mplishments, displayed around him, had not misled him in the esti 
mate he had formed of the female portion of the inmates of the house in 
which he was a guest, Winston’s curiosity and anxiety to have that estimate 
confirmed by actual observation was equally potent. After sitting for some 

' . 


his curiosity he resoly 





time, and seeing no likelihood of being gratified, 1 to 
make an effort himself to Turning to Law 
toa, after a pause in which he appeared to have been intensely 
fixed, he said, 
delightful method 


bring abont so desirable a result 
studying the 
construction of the piano, on which his eyes wer: 
**T see you have the means of resorting to « f passing off 
time which might otherwise hang heavily on your hands: I mean music.”’ 

** Yes,’’ replied 
wife ; and, as you remark, it isa very pleasant manner of killing time to thove 
who are fond « 


** And so am I,’’ said Winston, ‘‘ passionately fond of it 


Lawton; ‘‘my daughters both play; so, indeed 


oes my 
f music, as we all happen to be.’’ 

I beg your pardor 
are a free set 
Will not the ladies of your 


—I feel I am taking a great liberty—but we sailors, you know 
of folks, and apt to presume upon 
family favor u 
tunity of enjoying female soc 


kindnese 


with their company? It is so seldom that we have any oppor 


ety, that we do not like to miss any possible 


opportunity of so doing. Let this be my apology for my boldness, if you will 
be kind enough to second my wishes.’ 
‘*] will see,’’ replied Lawton, to whom this re of his guest was far 





from unwelcome, dé« 
from his mind, which he felt could not be more effectually and speedily done 
than by the desired introduction to his femily Not that he would have taken 
such a step had he not been entirely satisfied of the bon 


1s ae he was of removing every vestige of suspicion 





and standing of 


his guest; for which, indeed, his profession was a full guarantee “T will 

see. My family, as you may suppose, are not much accustomed to iety, but 

no doubt they will consider you do them honor And he left the room 
Calling his wife aside from the girls, he gave her a brief sketch of the con 


versation that had passed, and concluded by mentioning the desire Winston 
had expressed, and his own reasons for wishing it gratified 

Ever ready to obey her husband in his slightest wish, when she 
propriety, as in the present instance, of doing so, Mrs 
eoquiesced, and returned to her daughters, and Lawton to his guest, to whom 


saw no im 


Lawton cheerfully 


he communicated the compliance of his family with his wishes 

Impatient as he naturally was for their appearance, Winston was neverthe 
ess surprised at the short time that elapsed after Lawton’s return, 
before they entered, and But neither mother nor 
daughters had anything to detain them or delay their presence after they 
knew it was desired. Always neatly and tastefully dressed, they did 
think it necessary to make any change in their toilet to receive a stranger, of 
whom they knew nothing, except that he was an officer of the 
course a gentleman therefore, no adventitious 
dress to heighten the natural charms of the daughters, or set off the more 
mature and matronly beauty of the mother ; nor were any wanting 

To attempt to describe the impression made upon the intellectual, cultivated 
apé fastidious mind of the young commander by both mother and daughters, 
would be but to getouch a picture already drawn. Suffice it to say, that 
Winston forgot his instructions, forgot his suspicions against Lawton, 
forgot for the time his vessel and the intended search, and only remem- 
bowed that he was enjoying the seciety of three of the most accom 


very 


introduced to him 





were 





not 


and of 





avy 


There was, accessories of 


vho sat in her stern, one of 
Recog- 
nising them by their uniforms to be officers of the navy, he also saw that 
they were entire strangers to him; and, as there was no other person in the 
boat bat the sailors who rowed her, he felt considerably relieved. Waiting 
ustil the boat had touched the beach, he walked out to meet his visitors at 


g to the object of his visit, Winston glanced his eye 


plished, graceful and truly lovely women he had ever met. 
subject which had prefaced and introduced his request for their company ws 


some preliminary conversation, that they would favor him with 
was promptly and unaffectedly complied with, without the thx 
excuses so fashionable among young ladies in general on such occasions 

| played and sang such pieces as their guest selected or asked for, in a style 
| 

j 


some music, 





both as regarded taste and execution, which, amateur and finished musician 
as he was himself, he had never heard 
| performers. 


When he landed, Winston contemplated remaining on the isl 
| 


surpassed, except by professional 


time to get what information he could from Lawton, and thu 


Hour after had, } 
shtful society in which he had been 


ning at carrying out his. instructions hour 





wever, Lown 


away unnoticed and unregarded in the d 
so unexpectedly thrown, and he was only recalled to a perception of his forget 





fulness by seeing his little protegé nodding on his chair, and scare: ly able to 
for he had been regaled with fruit and cakes until 





| keep it from weariness, 
he could enjoy such danties no longer. 
sonable length of his visit, which, he now became sensible by referring to bi 
waich, had been protracted much longer than he had intended or the circum 
stances took leave of the ladies, begging their permission to 
following evening. 
guest to the beach, and was glad to find that he 
asked no more questions about the smugglers, but appeared entirely absorbed 
in the recollections of his visit—of which he spoke in terms of great gratifica 
On parting with him at the boat, he gave him a cordial invitation to 
} Spend as much time on the island as his duties and inclination would permit 
| This invitation he also extended to his officers, for he felt that the more inti 
the less suspicion they would entertain. 
usually extended to his profession, and which, in this instance, was much 
, Winston gladly accepted, and, bidding his host 
a cordial adieu, he entered his boat and was pulled to the cutter. 


Starting up in confusion at the unrea 





| 
| warranted, 
| repeat his visit on th 
| Lawton accompanied his 








tion 


| mate they became This courtesy, 


more than usually agreeable 








nsid 





erably relieved in his apprehension, Lawton walked backed to the 
house again, hoping that 
him. Entering the parlor, he rallied his daughters upon the agreeable beau 
feet; and, when alone 


with his wife, he endeavored to reassure her and relieve her apprehensions 





that had thus fallen, as it were, from the clouds at th 


He partially succeeded in doing so, though she could not refrain from expres 


1, that his con 





ing aloud the wish, so often fervently though silently brestl 


ended. A wish in 


that 


nection with Lafitte was which he 


threatened 


dang 


too, now 
fervently joined 
CHAPTER XVII. 


He ch’'d, 


they search’'d, and rummaged everywhere 





-BYRON 





Wuen the commander of the Lynx had reached his vessel, he fo 
nant still on deck, and beckoning to him, they 
Vell,’’ said Barnes, without waiting for his superior to 






descended to the cabin t 
commence c 








sation, as they seated themselves 


had fallen in with the slave smug, 


“‘T had really begun to believe that you 
ers and that ggzled you off, and 








they had sm 














I was just about to man a boat to go in search of 
** Well, Frank,’’ replied Winston, “al gh I have not been carried off in 
person as you feared, I must confess that my heart has been in danger of such 
a fate for the last two or three hours by your Spanish girls and their guitar 
Winston then gave his friend a glowing description of his v and the fasci 
nating society in which he had spent the evening, describix he appearance 
and accomplishments of the ladies and informing him of the invitation in 
which he was included, and of the description that Lawton had given him of 
the lake, and concluded by expressing his disbelief of his alleged connexion 
| with the smugglers. 
| Ha! ha!’ laughed Barnes ‘I see these seducing ar s have hoo 


winked you comp! 


f } 


e you still intend to prosecute th 


tely; but I 


suppe 


yr the « 
** Of 





course,’’ replied Winston I have no discretion about that sesides 


it may exist and this man be entirely ignorant of it 





Not he said Barnes If there is such a hiding place, he 
about it 
Well,’’ replied Winston, ‘‘ we will see more about it perhaps to-morrow 
good night and the friends separated. 
The next morning, as seon as t crew had finished their breakfast, the 





three boats belonging to the cutter were manned and pushed off on an explora 
tion of the lake. mmand of Barnes and the 


next him in rank, were to proceed round the island between 


Two of them, under the fficer 





and the main 





one on each side examining the shores of both a 


be 


glasses, to discover if any inlet, cove or bayou was to be 


een along them. The 

third boat, under Winston himself, was to explore the marsh, and join the 
others at the head of the island when they should have finished their irvey 

| Sailing along in compa y with Barnes until he reached the mouth of e bayou 
Winston entered it and proceeded to the point where it met the other arm an 
iverged through the marsh. Here the sails of the boat were lowered and th 
oars got out, their long blades t hing the ree which grew in the bayou as 


the boat entered i 





Deeper and deeper they advanced into the recesses of the marsh 
| the same unbroken succession of flags shut out the view and exclu 
breath of air. The sun poured down his fierce rays on the still wate 





from 





almost as intensely reflected them, and the perspirat bn stream 
the faces of the sturdy rowers. 


kind 


Mile after mile was passed over and still no 


entrance of any had beer 





n in the marsh, and Winston was p 









| satisfied when they at length emerged from this dreary canzl into the 
lake above, that » possible place of concealment could « t in il to b 
reached from the bayou, through which he had 1. How much he wa 
mistaken, will hereafter appear 
Laying on his oars, he now awaited the arrival of the other be I 








from the ec rcuitous route they had taken in sailing round the t 
some time longer in getting up. Their search had been equally , no 
sign of any inlet or opening of any kind having been discovered on either side 
of the island or the main shore, and the officers came to the concl: yn that 


search of, co 
Direc 
search on the left shore of the lake, Winston determined to 


no such concealment as they were in 


ld possibly exi 





position of the lake which surrounded the island. ting his subord 
to continue their 
run up near the right and find out the person to whom he had been referred in 
his orders 

| ‘The distance he had to run from the head of the 


As the wind 


island, where he _ 


it took 


irted 
with the other boats was about fifteen miles was light, 
but at length he 


cabin, or hut, which, from ita resemblance to his description, he knew was 


him some time to make it; saw near the shore of the lake a 


Landing, he sent one of the men to it to bring 
Winston 


the one he was in search of. 





the owner to the boat; and whilst awaits his 


rive the reader a short sketch of him and the part he enacts in my stor 


ar the lake 
he country about it, participated in the benefit of the trade which Lafi 


le 
ien 





down 

Residing n he had, in common with most of the other 
t te hades 
tablished, at least so far as his limited means and decided aversion to all labo 


| 
i 
| rious methods of increasing them had enabled him to do. At length it occurred 
knowledge of this trade 
the United States Dis 


Stipulating for a reward in 


to him that he might make a profitable market of hi 


y he went to Opelousas and revealed to 





and according 


trict Attorney all he knew of Lafitte s operations 


f 


case his information should be found correct, and that the name of the informer 


should be concealed—as he dreaded incurring the vengeance of the sm 
| and the ill will of the oked favor 


| which supplied them with many necessaries, and to their sim, 


iggler 


settlers, all of whom k with upon a traffic 


ple tastes luxu 


ries, which otherwise could not be obtained at all 
however, wa 


and 


some point in it 


The information which he was enabled to give, by no mean 


entirely knew that African slav muggled goods were 


| 

| 

| y of He k 
| brought into the Make and 
| 

| 


satisfac 


discharged at whence they 
were distributed through the prairies bordering its shores, or sent up the river 
but in what part of the lake this landing-place was situated, he wa 

He had been in the island, and had seen Lawton, whose dwelling he 
described as equal to any of the planters’ residences ab He had 
heard of the beauty and accomplishments of his wife and daughters, as had 
g the lake and river, and also of 


to its head; 


ignorant 





ut Opelousas 






every other inhabitant of the country borderi: 
the universal belief that Lawton was connect Lafitte,—and all this he 
repeated to the attorney 

Living at such a distance from the scene of 
that functionary made every effort in his power to obtain more definite and 
of those inhabi 
tants of the prairies near the lake who sometimes visited Opelousas, he could 
find no one that bad even heard of such a thing, and who did not hoot at the 
idea as ridioulous and absurd, and he began to think that the story which he 
had heard had been invented for some purpose, which he could neither fathom 
nor imagine; but, in another interview with the informer, he not only repeated 
all that he had before stated, but farther said that Lafitte’s vessels were in the 
inte the lake at regular intervals, and that they never varied 


the alleged illega operations 


reliable information But, though he made many inquiries 





habit of coming 





Of course the 





not forgotten, and the desire which Winston expressed to the sisters after 


sand and one 
they 


no discovery would be made which could implicate 


more than a week or two fiom the time betwean their visite, which took place 
about every two months. He also described the situation and appearance ot 
his dwelling, so that he might be applied to, in case of absolute necessity,— 
though he still deprecated such a course, unless unay yidable, and only asked 
for his reward when his information was proved to be correct. This informa- 
tion was then, of course, forwarded to the government, and the result of it was 
the orders to Winston—which the reader has read—thou the department 
did not think it necessary to observe the request of the informer, but directed 
application to be made to him at once for farther intelligence. 

The sailor soon returned with the man he bad gone in search of, and, as they 
approached, Winston thought he had never s 
tenance than the latter exhibited. Alt 


and wind to the same 











een a more unprepossessing coun 
ugh his skin was tanned by the sun 

rf his sandy hair 
deceit, proclaimed 





swarthy hue as tha 


hich gleamed with low cunning and 


his neighbors, 


and light 





grey eyes, v 
him of a ditterent origin 
**Is your name Green ?’’ 


of the 


said Winston, scarcely noticing the obsequious bow 
fellow as he reached the boat 

Yes, captain, that’s my n: 
You ga 





ame 





he replied. 
rding the smuggling operations of Lafitte, 
Have you any farther intelligence to give 





e some information re 





in this lake,’ continued Winston 


“* Well 


the 


captain, I can’t say I have,’’ replied the man; ‘‘I aint seen nothing 
but I know they was in the lake four or five weeks ago.’ 

How do you know it ?’’ asked Winston 

said the fellow, ‘‘I was down at the mouth of the pass, in my 
aat’s one of Lafitte’s 





** Becase,’’ 





boat, when the schooner came in, end I saw old Lafage— 
captains—standing on deck.’’ 


‘** Had they any slaves aboard then?’’ 
‘y 





1 Winston 
I didn’t see any,’’ replied the ms 1ough they mig 
hold. They don’t always bring niggers—only once in a while 
** And you don’t know where they land their cargoes?’ asked Winston 
No, cap 





a been in the 











ain,’’ said Green, ‘‘I don’t; but it must be some place below this 
for I t never seed ’em up run this far more ’an once or twice 
** Did you ever see any of the negroes ®’’ asked Winston 





** Yes, I did on 


up the lake one night, and 





replied Green. ‘‘T seen old 





faptiste’s 
oA PTLSte 


a whole lot voolly heads aboard of her; bu 
that’s the only time.”’ 


** And who is old Baptiste?’ said Winston. 


‘Oh, he is an old fellow that lives nine or ten miles up the river replied 
the man; “ he’s got a schooner that he runs to Orleans, now and then, and up 
and down the lake 

Are there up the river now ?”’ said Winston 


uny other ves 






ar is one schooner that trades to Orleans too 





I don’t think th 


but I ain’t seen her lately,” replied the man 

** And how do you know when the smugglers come into the lake, if you ne 

sed Winston 

sir, it spreads like wildfire, and there’s always plenty of things 
that everybody knows nobody else could fetch. There’s fo 


hundred miles to trade with them, and they are here regu 


ver see them?’’ a 
Lord! 


be seed about 








to 
lks 





es two or three 
larly about every two months.”’ 


‘Do you know whether the person who lives on the island at the foot of the 














e anything to do with them or not ?”’ said Winston. 

tl say that he is their agent,’’ replied the man. ‘‘I tell you, 
Captain, all I know about it is, that there is some people 
vith empty boats, and come up loaded with all kinds 
liquors, and what no No it ain’t everybody that cai 
ntl sn once myself if he couldn’t let me have some tl 














Finding, after r conversation, that he could obtain no informa 
n v 1 cou 1 his seare Wins t 
ance, and running down the lake, returned to hi 
ther boats, w chad been equally unsuc ul 
t he gig was again } into quisition 
rowed t I an | € ltot ine 
I shall not run the risk of wearying my rea 
the operations of the Lynx, or rather of her boa 
which were spent in ex ning the lake, its 





rhis was a work of great labor and fatigue 





ts, the shoalness of the water in the 


f } 





pproach of the cutter even had it been prudent to withdraw her from the 
I 1 of the pas After the first two or three days, Winston began to be 
very doubtful of the existence of any concealed depot; but, as a sailor’s as 


vell as a sollier’s first duty is to obey orders, he persisted in his inve tiga 


At last, however, on the evening of the ninth day, the rigid examina 





tion, conducted chiefly under the inspection of the commander of the cutier 




















and two first oflicers, terminated, as unsuccessfully as it had }t egun 
Every creek, bayou, marsh and inlet of any kind had been explored id all 
the ial! islands in the lake examined, and Winst« I m ced 
that no piace of concealment was located anywhere in th lake, and that it 
existed only in the fancy of the informer; and he determined with 


drawing the cutter outside of the pass, and cruising in 


smuggler, which, ac 








await the expected arrival of the 





tion of the same person, would take place in a few day 














incredulous even as to this, as one part of his story hb t t 
80 groun au’ ginary. 
The evenings of these days had been spent, without exception I clot y 
of the family on the island, and had irrevocably decided ate of : g 
der, so far as he himself was concerned. He had at tl nter 
view been deeply impressed with the bes and modest det met 
and, as his acquaintance with her increased, and the other cl t 
her character became more fully developed, his admiration 
sionate love for a being who seemed to approach nearer his beau 1 of 
female perfection, in every sense, than any one he had ever bef ces. Her 
thoughts and feelings upon every t red to assimila bh his 
wn; and moreover, there wasan air of romance thrown ound their ec 


quaintance, which no doubt had an effect upon a character like his 












Like Henry Grayson, he wa yt long in forming a correct estimate of Mr 
Lawton; and felt that he was running no risk of his happiness in entrusti.g 
it to the keeping of a daughter t ght up by a mother, and who seemed 
her very all respec i 0 te as to gain her affec 
tions. The fervent, though rat! e v he entertained fn 
the influer f a virtuous and over the min 1 actic t 
husband, was his ch ison f ibting Lawton’s nection with the 

19 le which both his nature and pr on tau him to des 
h he did not doubt she too held in abhorr« 
ad succeeded making any impre n 





was laying siege, ian a slightly in 





ree, neither his nor indee 
























t she dreamed not of iove, and his was no 
m. The thoughts of being soon separate 
of his prof ng him the greatest concern; but 
rain bring him near he and if not, he was independent ervice, und 
no war ex i to his re ing in it a matter of hor c ngly 
determined, t e left the lake, finally to explain hi nt situ 
ation fully to } nd Mrs. I if he met with pproval, and 
was not ore | tor rn hi mm on and returt prosect his 
suit 
Barne ac ed | superi n hi 
him the reserve 1 temper of K had proved t c 
than the e subdued tiring charms ¢ r siste nd nry 
Grayson have s¢ or heard of the animated flirtations carric n bety n th 
handsor - and his gay, beautiful and sor coquett y inclined 
enchantress, the pangs of jealousy would have beer t hich he 
already experienced from absence and uncertainty 
The last evening of their stay in the lake had now arrived, and W on felt 
that, most probably, only a few hours more could be « ted tg tl njoyment 


of the society of the fair being who had so unconsciously wound her fetters 


heart, as in his cruise outside he could hardly land « y nig to 


the hospitalities so freely extended to him by I r r {f which 


round hi 


partake of 








he so willingly availed himself When, therefore, at the cl parting 
visit, he took leave of the family for an indefinite term t r 
him to refrain from imparting a tenderness and devot bis t t 
ner in his adieus to Rosa, which, to one more unpretending or in tl 
ways of the world, could not have failed to suggest at | ‘ I o 
feelings 

jut to her might have been applied the description ¢ a by 3 m 


Sevigne of Mademoiselle de la Valierie, when she calls her l 
si ton chant, si interessante, si tendre, a se honteuse de Vé apd no 
thought flitted even for a moment across her pure and guilcles 
ring their brief acquaintance, Winston had appeared to her such @ persan 
as she would have desired a brother to resemble, and their intercourse bed 
resulted on her part in a feeling of esteem and friendship, and she bade him 
adieu, with the wish felt, if not expressed, of seeing him again 
(Tb be continued.) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
\CADEMY OF ‘MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 
i STRERT. 


THE La GRANGS OPERA TROUPE 
Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, Prima Donna, 
Supported by Signori BRIGNOLI 
aMopi0, 
GaSPARONI, 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
MAX MARETZEK, Conductor. 


THIRTY-POURTH CONCERT. 


Tenet EISFELD'S CLASSICAL SOIREE. 


I me Fir mcert of the Season, on Tuesday, November 25th 
» t Ac ade? Mra hg Brainerd, vocalist ; Mr. Richard 
ie 2, plat i Will assist The Eisteld’s Quartette party. 


i AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 
4 694 BI 


BROADW AY, near Houston STREET 





This new and beautiful Theatre is now open for the Seasou. An 
ttractive entertainment every night. Dress Circle and Parquette, | 
9 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra seats, $1 each ; Private | 
Boxes, $6. | 
0000 





WALLACE: Ss THEAT RE.—Mr. JAMES 
DERSON nd Miss Aoxgss ELsworTaY appear at this 
1 ple of the Dramatic Art, im a new Play, CLOUDS 


4 <D SUNSHINE 





- THEATRE. LESSEE 
ME. BROUGHAM.,. 


OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 


powel uRY AND 


MA JER, 





A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 
Drees Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents; Boxes, 26 cents; Pit 
ad Gali 12 ents ; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors nat en; to commence at half- past Seven. 
0000 
DMROADWAY VARIETIES 
ip 172 Broadway, 
thronsed Nightly, to see the 
WOOD and MAR SH JUVENILES in _ beautiful Drama of 

BLACK EYED 8US8SA 

Which will be played all this Week, with , OF FARCE BACH 


EVENING. 


TIBLO’S GARDEN. 
a commence at Eight o'clock. Tickets Fifty Ceuts. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 

The Wonderful RAVELS’ 
Mdlle 





ROBERT 
The Ballet Company 
Young HENGLER, 
fhe new Comic Pantomime of 
BLANCHE; On, THE RIVAL FAIRIES. 
t-Rope, and Grand Ballet. German Opera 
pured ays and Saturdays. 0000 


NADERS, Hall, 





Evoluti 
rights, 


ns on the Tig) 





lesdays 











” New 














Bi« a way, every Evening during the Week A New 
Surles b the 3 
éMIAN GIRL. 
Commences ‘clock. Admission 25 Cents. 
CARD. 
A here AL INSTRUCTION. —MADAME E, 
L D “RB will receive pupils in Itallan Vocal Music, also in 
acred Musi and after Monday, September 15t 
Sosuse, PY ) per q ter twenty-four lessons Residence, 147 
Fourth 4 2 0000 





NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROAD- 
WAY, New ¥ 


D. 
A NEW, COMP 


SERIES OF 


LETE, AND SYSTEMATIC 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY S. S. CORNELL, 

@ MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY 





CORBESPON DIV eRroe Pai L ANU 


ae 
1 “a RIMARY GK ORAPHY. Small 4to 


96 pp. 13 











toe, 60 cents. 
RMEDI ATE ont RAPHY. Large 4to. Kevised edition 
w and additional maps, and numerous illustration 
ice, 67 cent 
HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS Geography, 
] 405 pr Richly ilinstrated Price, 15 cents 





sto. $3 pages of maps. Price, $) 





1 prepared by an experienced and accowpilshed 
that itis the fret and only series o' 









by ] ‘ , and pl racers ate ps, igh 

gent niaster f the science. While care has been taken 

M4 ks progressive, and so adapted to each othe: 

t , each ts complete in itself, and well 
schularship for which it is designed 

a rhea, f an, will be sent 

her or school officer, remitting one 

riptive Catalogue af Thatteten puk 





upom application by letter or other 
0000 





[)RANK LESLIE'S NEW YORK JOURNAL 


‘ fer Docember, is now ready, Price 18% cents, 
ConTENTS 
asan Morton; or, itis never too late to mend. Wonders of tt 

eavens. Dover, with fllustration. Chinese Punishment, with | 

tration. Holyrood, with illustration. Shakespeare's Tomb, with 

astration. Chinese Shop Signs. How I came to be a Gentleman 

» Dead Sea. A Bit of Romance. The Charms of Life. Sir Waite 
ott, with illustra be n. The Source of the Thames, with illust 

t del ¢ . The Widow of retenen A Oaravan 


AN 










wer Chure of Holy Sepulchre 
Red and Whit Con versatic n on 
Common Sense for Fathers and ers 


rn Ghosts, with illustrations. 
London, with illustration. 
th illustrations. Eyebright 


Margaret 
Moroce 


G izzl y Bear of California, with Ulustration 

k, with illustration. Tartars of the Valley of 

with illustration. Lecture on Vision. Fete Saloons 

illustration The Count. The Bible io Sardinia 

rring F er ustrations woe al Machine, with illus 





¥, with i 
fic—T of the Ea Sound. Summe 
ribed iy Good eck Facetia, with 





etry AG 
Male illustrations, 


NOW READY 


FASHIONS. —Th 


j pEC: ICE MBER only reli- 
ab m of Fashion is the ZEITE OF FASHION 
e THE BE AU} MON DE for December, 1 No. 6, Vol. 6, con 


alus a splendid ) Steel Plate of Four 


d in this country or Europe 


Figures, dounle the size 
Also the fol 


presses. 











ng-dress. 
(bh gentlemen's costamee 
be 
al nurse. 
Lows 
i Turk King ce 
1 do. Sack 
lo. Ott : fa e 
1 do. Cha ’ 
1 i E acelet 
jo. Urn 
a Bis . 4 
lo. I « 
Latics’ basques 
lo. Dia ] Litto. 
| Handk hief corner 
i +} I x a 
tterr 4 Pe t, by Madame Demore i five embroidered 
pa' terns r ctions r the following icles: Cigar stand 
ac Eugen Chai ’ in darned netting, & shop's sleeve, Urn 
t, braid ro t Music, “The Happy Return Schot 
tische, I i 1 dedicated to Laura Keene, by Henry ©. 
V ateon 
Among th ticles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
wshions an I trial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
fusic and the D 4 apt the Ladies—The Work Table 
lants ee hte—Almond Cheese Cakes— 
yrian F n Bathing is Buenos Ayres 
~The Fa x k Sewing Made Easy—Intuitive Percep- 
ne W f the Prince a of Prance—Helps— 
& w Am Ww ed—Censortousness—Shak espearian 
ashion a Does I try—La ary Nunnery 
—Tales t vere-——The Song of Orsini—Women Against Sewing 
Machines Mind and Its Education—& Low Voice in Woman— 


Maud's Maid, Ma n— 


- lowere—Things Worth Knowing, ete., etc 
bis is the only 


: recognized work en Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 80 cents single copies, er $3 per annum. Ladies 
*ubsorfbing by the year will save Sixty Cents te ou eech subscription. 
The Jauuary number commences a new volume. 
One copy of the Gazette, one year, one ofthe New York 
7 mal, and ove copy of Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 





OFFICE, 13 & 14 Spruce street New York, 


| short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the 


Doors open at Seven, to | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated WN ewspaper 


REDUCED IN PRICE, 


'To Six and a Quarter Cents 


~ 


WORLD !! 
tleth issue, and 


NOW THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE 
This splendid weekly paper has now reached its Fif 


the Second Volume will be completed in two more weeks. The two 


volumes contain nearly 


One Thousand Engravings 


uced at an expense of over 





which bave been p. 


Thirty Thousand Dollars. 


It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been produced in 
this county which can at all compare with the Dlustrated News 
paper. 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity hitherto 


unattempted in this country. 
It has portraits of all the living celebrities, N 
Bulldings, and Arts and Sci 


tains the best Original Romances of the 


w Churches, Publt 


duly illustrated. It also con 


lay, beautifully illc 


ences, are 
strated 


principle, (recently patented,) 60 as to give the greatest amount of 
| heat with the tity of coal. We have three sizes, with 
or without Water Bact We rrant all our Renges thet are set 


MOTT’S 
INVINCIBLE TUBULAR OVEN RANGE. 


$< 

URING the short period since they were intro- 
duced, have become so great a favorite with the Public by one 
reeommending them to another, that sales have incr reased to 80 
great an extent that we have been compelled to increase our foundry 
to meet the demand. The ovens ar cted on an entirely new 








by us when used, as per Please call and examine 


card of directions 
the Range, ! 


and satisty yours 
THE J. L. 

& 266 Water Street, New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe, Garden 


mort IRON WORKS, 


St oe tiscage> e8, 
1 Furni e, &c. 


We also manufacture 
Vases, Mott's Patent ® 
{ ‘RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 

STATIONERS, 18 BeekMAn Staeet, New York 
IMPORTERS AGENTS 





ND SOLE 


FOR 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS “FIRST PREMIUM PAPERS,” 





These Papers com e a series of Caps, Letters, Baths and 
} Commercial N “ i 1 atness of design, beauty of style 
excellepcy of Bui intri ne and low prices, are truly un- 
equalled by any Pape +f i im the United States, for which a 
Gotp Mepat and D ua have been awarded by the American 
Institute Also 
FOSTER’S IMPROVED PENCIL SHARPENER 
A very superior Aiticle for Sharpen Pencil, in the best style, 
without injuring the Lead I use is the drawing-class po 
r ' Sch in the City of New York a 
cost for penciis as at present sharpened 


Latest Foreigu News un to | 


the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctiv 
eharacter of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature, In addition to the above features it will have thrilling | 
adventures, Bovellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to | 


everybody, and the greatest possible variety of 





img matter. While the editorial force and talent of the paper will be 

increased the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every depart 

ment It will be without a rival on this continent 
REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


The Proprietor, in order that his paper may be plac vithin the 





reach of ail classes of readers, has determined to reduc 


thie costiy and magnificent paper to Six AND 4 QUARTER 


and this without any deterioration in its literary or artistic ability. 


This reduction will commegce with the last number ef Vol. IL, 
which will be issued Nov. 29, 1856. 


Subscription only Taree Doiiars ($3,00) Per Annum (for two 


volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are matied with unvarying pun 
| tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
| subscribe should send thetr orders at once to prevent disappointmen 
| a8 nO wore copies will be printed than just sufficient to supply th 
actual demand 
With No. 52 will be issued a magnificent engraving 23 by 32 incl 


|OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 














‘* Neither do I accus , £0 and sin mo more 
This picture wort € ‘ 
at ription 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBS( ERS 
Encouraged by the success whic ws att it publicatl 
| LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which v closing | 
secon 1 lume, t Proprietor bas det ned ¢ turn to 
sua subscribers a rtion of } profit 
ne 
Ever i j , t 
xt th ' ry wk 7 ' 
ibscriptic 
rhus, in ev " Abs ( . 
€ s xT Mont ‘ t 
Ky subscription iti 1 t + t 
om 2 Spruce s t, New York, w in 
t i 1 tmael 
The Prize vu 3 will 2 ‘ » 60 1 
1 €a ’ ed Pers « 1 of t 
ae eturn nd t pa} 1 aboy 
- 
rEuRMS TO CLUB 
One Oo 17 We : 
Une do, 1 y¥ 
Two d 1 ¥ 
Or one Copy 2 Y 
Five Copies 1 Ye 
Ten jo, 1 ¥ : 
l'wenty Copies, 1 ¥e * 
OFT 12 & 14 Spruce street, New Y 
aq - 
EDUCTION IN PRICE 
~ 


OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
TO SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS, 


ral . 
Commencing 








immense circule b this pe has attained 
ithe Proprietor t edu the p 3 & to i it withia 
the means of all classes 0! readers 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINT, 


23433 INCHES, 
OF 
OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 
After the celebrated Painting by Banweav 
IS PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


NO. 52 OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Price, Six and a quarter Cents 


Thie Number also contal!r th ommencement of tl beautiful 
Romance, by J. F. Surra 
dd ond SCENE. 
News Agents should » rders at on to prevent disap 


pointment. 


FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CoO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN 


366 Broapway, New ¥ 
Secravings, Ol) Paintings, Artiste Mater ial s, Frames, &c 
™% 


‘MISC EL LA NEOUS. 





GALLERY, No. 359 


VIGNETTE PHOTOGRAPH 


Broadway. 
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Finished in Mezzotint and Water-< equal to Miniat They 
} are especially appropriate as Gilts for the aj aching I lays 
COPTING 
Family Fests aite Art, Statues « En a, « 
Da x uerreot ype ad Ph togray I fidelit An 
soauived sueuber af Pic tures may be made frot ne sitting. Persons 
possessing rare Works of Art will find the Photog aph of great sex 
vice in reproducing them 
The largest Gallery and finest Collection in New York 
Strangers respectfully invited 
9000 
a .D * r ’ " . 
W HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and al! manufact tring purposes Machines tn 


can Institute, for the 


Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 848 Broadway 
We recetved the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of the Amer 
best Sewing bachines 46-07 


[Anu ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! 
A SHERWOOD, Wuotzsace Maxcrsctunars or Lapuss Sarers, 
of all styles and sizes, are Prepared to supnly orders to emy extent. 
Wholesale Buyers from all parts of the country are ~~ ited to call 
and exemine their goods at 243 Broadway, New Yor! 

The First Premium was ewarded to this rm at ‘the late Fair of 
the Americac Institute. 9000 
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GREEN’S IMPROVED INK ERASER AND PAPER CLEANER. 





le will remove Writ i improve the surface of the 
t us un sand remove Pes vil Marks quicke 

° Mark G. 4 
t s ’ 1 to ore also an exte naive assort- 
ment of E y Artick t pens and pencils. Ladies’ 
Retie ( Cc a. f «, Work Boxes, Writing aud Dressing 
48 * i tl with many elegant articles suitabi 

I ay 
BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK DISPATCH, 


AMERICAN IN 


NOV. 16, 1856, 
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Mr. GURNEY, the eminent de uerreotypist and phetograph- 
ist, ¥ exibition at the of the Ameriean Institute, 
rec tt Yi ul Palace ‘attracted so much attention, 

















bas m the Managers the highest awards the Institute is 
capable of conferrin Yor the best photographic portraits, un- 
touched, he was awa medal; for the best photographs, 
(life-s n ¢ olora, edal; and for the best photographs 
in pastel colo al We shall not say that Mr. Gur 
*Y has been part ate in securing these awards. He, 
iy the superior merits he cimene sent to the exhibition, com 
them. Most men would have been content to receive the 

, and to have made, what is vulga'ly termed, 

setting themselves up for artista of con 

ability Mr. Gurney is used to these slight 

artist in this or any other country has re 

ums, and none has been so universally 

f Art, N 9 Broadway, may be seen 

exhibitior nd abroad. The only 

edal awarded at t Paris Ex ibith n in 1865, for superior photo 
graph oductions a iven ‘o Mr, GURNEY. At this exposition 
of art and shill, of t thousand of photographs presented, many of 
them by the ost eminent manipulators of France, it was found, 
on & most reful and impartial investigation, that the only per- 

son to whom the Paris 1 i could be awarded ws 18 Mr. J, GuENEY, 
vow rt s of the Imperial Capital were 





© bow to the decision of the Com 





sl the E and nota few of them congratulated 
ir. Gt EY her per H y or by letter on his good fortune In 
8 Mr. G v awarded by the American Institut 
i jd t st phot aphs and Reguerve yty pe 
int ' n 2,™M A h 
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Vy ILLIAM HONNIWELL, ll Park Row 
OPPrt ro Hot ! 
Would 8} th tention of Strangers and Citizens 
his " Dress Hats, $4 \ t is evtra fl 
SOFT HAT al yles, with an assortment Caps, ¢ pet Ba 
it “ 
N.B Hat et erate tn € 
7 HOMAS A. w ILMURT, 
1A }1LASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER 
t ay, near Bi Str 
FRAME EGIL 
Ww _ tir i nal nig y ibinatione 
n nele ) I n by Cou. T. B com 
posed e Cort r J a stages of wth 0900 


PIL L S.—Perfect digestion and 


[ | — mee “ Y’S 











and |i the functions o 
r t ve ure disorcde 1, Holloway's Pilla will 
assured pair tl hief and « le them to supply the clan 
' culation w rt it nated fluid, Sold at the mant 
fectorios, » »M n Lane, New York, and No, 944 Strand, Lon 
don; and by all druggists, at 2 , and $1 per box, 
wm ALE RATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
i ¥ 1e 8 \ or that m uactured by 
the u q Jed in sire and purity 
as w a t tot j trace of deleterious matter 
For sale to the trad Joux Dwiour & Co., No. 11 Old Blip. 
12 mo 34-85 
— ONL Y SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
i DURN« i LTRD ¢ \TARRH SNUFF, vor sone 
BYR, DF ’ i in 7 HEAD >» THE WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH address, on receipt 
of * D ft i prietor i] 
Mar , N. ¥ 
6™ * 
ONES SUPERICR 
4 TRA OF VANILLA 
ery, G 4 &« i ja 
blanc man & Thes xtracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread t tity and pa ty of their favors 
Jones’ Extract of nea giving « bright and beautift lor 
ancy dishes, is a jong s« ght for Le tes of ai 200) DB 
nd taste use these art sin preference to all others. Price 
2. ents ym Manu aasened and sold, wholesale and 


by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist 











722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-61 
prok A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 

FOR ¢ A s Pills. 

FOR * Che Pectora 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills 

FOR HOARSEN ESS take Ayer's Cherry Pectora 

POR GOUT take Ayer's Pills 

FOR BRONCWITIS A: er’s Cher, 

FOR RHEUMATISM Aye 

POR INPLUENZA take Ayer’s 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer's Pills 

FOR CROUP take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pilis. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pegtoral. 

POR A FOUL STOMACH take ayer ihe. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pitis. 


All Druggists sell them everywhere 
18 mo 85-66 








IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 48° 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders tigough 
Express attended to with punctuality end in a satisfactory menner 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 23-75 





“FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


We have just published a SpLuenpID PicroRtaz 
SHeEet for the oe Holidays, the engravings 
for which cost not less than Five THOUSAND 
DotiaRrs. It will be the same size as our paper, 
with engravings on BOTH SIDES. Among other 
choice pictures we shall give Large Portraits of 
WASHINGTON AND HIS WIFE 
WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS, AT 
New York. 

PortRAItT oF UZAL KNapp, 
INGTON’S Lire GUARDS. 
LAUNCH OF THE U. S. STEAM Frigate NiaGake 
LARGE Picrure or U. 8S. Troors GUARDING 

Free STATE PRISONERS IN Kansas. 
Portrait or Mrs. Jessie Frem 
PicTURE OF THE TERRIBLE MAssAcpe op Pas 
SENGERS AT PANAMA LAST SPRING. 
Portrait oF Rev. Mr. MILBURN, THR BiIm 
ORATOR, FOR MERLY CHAPLAIN TO CONGRESS 
Portrait or H. J. RayMmonn, tate LIsvT 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
CoLONEL SUMNER DISPERSING THE FREB STATE 
LEGISLATURE AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SPLENDID VIEW OF THE GREAT CANAL OF CHINA 
LARGE PICTURE OF THE BURNI THE OBSER 
VATORY TOWER, adjoining the Crystal Palace, 
a beautiful picture. 


NEWBURG, 


THE LAST OF WasH 





NG OF 





BURNING OF THE STEAMER NORTHERN INDIANs 
on LAKE ERIE. 
PicTuURE OF THE Lost STEAMER PAaciric 


Portra:, oF SPEAKER BANKS. 


STATUE AMERICA, BY Hrram PowERs 

LARGE ]. ;tvRE cr A New York Lacer Bre 
SALOO? 

PoORTRAI vr Dr. KANE THE ARCTIC EXPLORER 

PorRTRAIi. (IN GROUP) or Free State Pri- 
SONERS KANSAS, EMBRACING Gov. ROBIN 
SON ANi )MPANIONS. 

PORTRAIT JAMES GORDON BENNETT OF TH? 
N. Y. Hi LD. 

PORTRAIT ¢ WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, THE 
Poxt-Epii. rk. 

LARGE Picrurs& or Savtt LAKE CITY, THE HOME 
OF THE MorMONS. 

PorTRAIT OF GeorGcrE Steers, the builder of the 


the European yachts 


yacht America, that beat al] 
race at London, during the 


at the great yacht 1 











World’s Fair, also the builder of the U. 8, Steam 
Frigate Niagara. 

Great Masonic CELEBRATION aT CHICAGO 

PoRTRAIT OF ANSON BuRLINGAME, M. C. FROM 
Mass. 

EXECUTION oF CRIMINALS AT Sa FRANCISCO 
BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

THE NEW BRONZE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WaSE 
INGTON, UNION Square, N. Y. 

[Two SPLENDID Pictures oF War Scenus 2 
rok East Inpies, making in he MOS 
BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTIN( 

TORIAL ever issued. Price will x 
for the InuustTRaTrp NEWSPAPER. Orders re 
spectfully solicited 


LEDGER OF ROMANCE, 
A BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


Price Four Cents, or Two Dollars Per Annum 


This is the cheapest and most entertaining paper ever published 
ONTENTS OF NO, 21, VOL. 12, 

MonTaALvi, a splendid Romance, with ——e 

The Mirror Sisters, a Tale of New Me 

The Old Man's Dari! ng 


Alice Eddlest« 





litical Wager 
ge brought ageinst « Lady. 


row P« 
a omise of Marria 

English ‘or aractertatics. 

A Curious Affair, witb an engraving 

The Pioneer's Revenge. A Border Tale 

Napoleon’s Tomb, with an engraving 

The Nun about Town. 

Matrimonial Correspondence. 

Asher B. Durand, President of the Na 
with an engraving 

Searching Prisoners at the Poli 





tional Academy of Design 


Stations, w an eugraving 




















|M°* ‘ALDI on, THE FUGITIVES 
t 
Being a to the WALL a f SCHEMER By MaTrus~ 
came. tee ’ ie now publis ng . 

LEDGER OF ROMANCE 
Published weekly, prce Four Cents, or Two Dollars per apnam 
at 12 & 14 Spruce street, New Yo Send Fou Cents in postags 
stampe and geta # etmen Dumber. 





J. W. FORTUNE, Publisher, 12 & 14 Spruce stieet, New York 
N ONT ALDI: A Sreavet to tas WALL 
1 STREET SCHEMER. 

FOUNDED ON FACT 

Read this Great Tale in the Lanpoer or Romances, only Four Ceat 

at all news depots, Mind and ask for the Laooxur or Romarce. 
ONTALDI: A Sravet to tue WALL 


\ STREET SCHEMER. 
FOUNDED ON FACT 


Read this Great Tale in the Leper 
at all news depots. Mind and ask 


M°streer 


Read this Gren 
at all news 


v Romarce, only Pour Cen 
the Lepozr or Romaxces 








A SEQUEL 
SCHEMER. 
FOUNDED ON FACT 
t Tale in the Lepoxe or Rowawcs, on! 
Mind and ask for t 10 LaDosn oF I 


To THE WALI 


epots. 





SEQUEL 





M ONTALDI: A ro THE WAL 
i STREET SCHEMER. 
FOUNDED ON FACT 
Read this Great Tale in the Lepoxr or Romances, on f 2 
st all news depots, Mind and ask the Lapusn or Homance 
\ ONTALDI: A Sravuet to tee WALI 
STREET SCHEMER. 
FOUNDED GN FACT 
Read t eat Tale in the Lepornr or Romance, only Fou rt 
ata sa t Mind and ask for the Lapogr or Romarcs 





\ ONTALDI: A_ Spraver 
4 STREET SCHEMER. 
FOUNDED ON FACT 
Read this great Tale in the Lapour or Romance, only Pomr Couts 
at all news depots. Mind and ask for the Lapegs or Komarcs 
Morass : A Sgaver WALI 
1 STREET SCHEMER. 


To Tur WAI 


TO THE 


FODNDED ON FACT 
Read this great Tale in the Lapore or Romaros ly Four Gants 
et all news depots. Miud end ask for the Lape zn oF Homazee 
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'W.. STUART, ESQ., MANAGER r 
OF WALLACK’S THEATRE, &c. 


AmonG the gentlemen connected 
with literary matters and the thea- 
tres, no one has risen more rapidly 
into public notice than ‘‘ Manager 
Stuart,” as he is popularly called, 
from his official connection with 
Wallack’s Theatre. He is indebted 
somewhat for this, not only to his 
admitted abilities, but also to 
the fact that he has a fine personal 
appearance, and a manner well cal- 
culated to please all who come 
within the circle of his personal 
acquaintance. We believe Mr. 
Stuart is a native of Ireland, but 
having spent his early days in 
England he appears to be a fine 
specimen of John Bull in his 
prime. Having received athorough 
education he entered upon tle 
stormy sea of politics, where he 
played for a considérable time a 
yrominent and leading part, and 
held high office under the British 
Government, and was, according 
to the London Times, “the confi- 
dential friend and adviser of many 
of the leading men of the nation.” 
Mr. Stuart upon landing in this 
country at once marked out an 
honorable career, and has pursued 
it with success. He first came 
before the public as an attaché of 
our leading daily papers. To the 
Daily Times he contributed 
sketches of the lives of Lord Car- 
digan, the “‘ Bulky Cambridge,” 
and other remarkable celebrities of 
English aristocracy, which were 
marked with brilliant and forcible 
writing and attracted the notice of 
the editors of the Tribune, and 
Mr. Stuart was at once engaged 
on that journal. It was in this 
new connection that he produced 
the celebrated essays on the drama 
generally known as the “ Forrest 
Criticisms,” nothing so elaborate 
of the kind having ever before 
appeared in this country. Upon 
these criticisms was Mr. Stuart 
established as a successful writer. 
Itis no more than just for us to 
say, that up to the hour of his 
entering the Broadway theatre, 
Mr. Stuart had.never seen Mr. 
Forrest, and certainly had no feel- 
ings of personal unkindness. 
Whatever may be the opinion as to 
their correctness, all must concede 
their power as pureintellectual ana 
lyses, and the reflex of the author’s 
unprejudiced thought. Few will 
forget the interest their appear- 
ance created in literary theatrical 
circles ; a part of this was no doubt 
owing to the great personal popularity of Mr. Forrest, who, more 
than any other actor, has a firmer hold on the feelings of the 
American public; but granting this, still it must be admitted, that 
the popularity of these criticisms was also owing to the beauty, 
imagery and poetic pictures, without which they would have made 
but little impression on the public mind. As a theatrical 1aanager, 
Mr. Stuart is respected; of his merits as an author the public can 
judge; all that he has undertaken has been successful, and he 
seems to be commencing a career of usefulness in his varied field of 
difficult pursuits that will place him in a position of real power, and 
of solid influence. - 





Another colony of children left New York last week for the West, 
accompanied by Rev. C. C. Townsend, of Iowa, who will find homes 
for them. « The number was about thirty-five, and their ages range 
from ten to fifteen years. They were fitted up for the journey and 
sent away by Mr. Pease, of the Five Points House of Industry, 
and the Children’s Aid Society. They were well clothed, and anti- 
cipated the excitement of travel as though it were to be only a 
pleasant excursion to Staten Island or Hoboken. 

Carlyle is working on his farm—letting pen, ink and paper alone, 
for aseason. ‘Takes great delight in feeding pigs—and, says a re- 
cent visitor, “ talks quite rationally.” 
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WILLIAM STUART, ESQ., MANAGER OF WALLACK’S THEATRE, ETC., E'C. AMBROTYPED BY 


ALGERIA, long known to the world as a dependency upon the | 


Ottoman Empire, and proverbial for the cruelty of its government 
and piratical disposition of its people, but more recently celebrated 
as a colony of France, is situated on the Mediterranean sea, North 
Africa. ‘The territory is mountainous, consisting principally of the 
ridges and slopes of Mount Atlas, which ramifies throughout, 
inclosing several plains and valleys sloping towards the Mediterra- 
nean. Several low plains lie between the lesser Atlas mountains 
and the coast, the longest being that of Metidjah, which is forty- 
four miles long and sixteen broad, and rises towards the Atlas range 
from a sandy flat, covered with grass and brushwood, to the beau- 
tiful green slopes of the mountains, diversified by meadows, fields 
and woods, resembling the best scenery of Europe. Among the 
animals which inhabit Algeria, the lion and jackal are most promi- 


| nent ; the former with its habits have become quite celebrated through 


the adventures of Gherard, known as “the lion killer.’”’” The 


acquainted with the interior of the 
country, and evety development 
shows that it is full of interest. 
The government, according to a 
wise arrangement, has sent out 
several military expeditions, ac- 
companied by artists and literary 
men, and results of the observa- 
tions of these people have been 
highly interesting. Among the 
more recent was one to the valley 
of the Oued Mezab, a country 
lying on the slopes we have already 
spoken of descending from the 
Atlas mountains. In many places 
in this valley were found large 
villages of peculiar construction, 
the houses at a distance resem- 
bling bee-hives. They were of 
stone, and of substantial construc- 
tion. The scenery was beautiful 
to the last degree, and the groves 
of palm everywhere to be met with 


unsurpassed. Among the most 
remarkable buildings was one 


harem at Beni-Isquien, built in 
amphitheatre fashion,on the abrupt 
height of the mountain situated 
at the juncture of the valleys of 
l’Oued-Mezab and l’Oued Ntissa. 
The purposes of this edifice are 
not apperent, nor is its history 
known. Itis, possibly, very ancient 
indeed, and would, no doubt, afford 
very many curious details in the 
science of building with stone. 
The Arabs in this part of the 
country, live in permanent settle- 
ments and attached to their homes, 
and keep themselves not only with 
great exclusion from the Turks 
which surround them, but are also 
remarkable for their cleanliness, 
morality and social virtues. We 
know of no picture representing a 
similar view, more striking or pic- 
turesque. Against the clear sky, 
and relieved by the dark purple 
green of the surrounding land- 
scape, the ruins of Beni-Isquien 
must be one of the most attractive 
places in the world. 





A Capital Ipra.-—The annoy- 
ance of the sun and dust is one to 
which railroad travellers can bear 
feeling testimony. Hitherto the ef- 
forts to exclude the latter nuisance 
by means of ventilators, have not 
been particularly fortunate. The 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
have, however, hit upon a plan 
which cannot fail especially to 
commend itself to the public, viz: 
the planting of locust trees on 
each side of their road for the dis- 
tance of 120miles. After the trees 
are once set, with a little care in 
keeping the weeds down and the earth mellow about the roots for 
two or three years, they will require no more labor, and they will 
then afford shade along the road, and will have a tendency to cause 
the grass to grow, will in a great degree prevent much of the annoy- 
ance from dust, and at the end of twenty years the trees will afford 
timber large enougn for ties for the use of the road. 

A Woman SELLING HerseLr mnTO SLAVERY.—The Danville 
(Va.) Register says: On Friday last a respectable and intelligent 
free negro woman appeared in the Court before his honor Judge 
Gilmer, and made application for leave, under our laws, to sell her- 
self to James J. Tinsley, Esq., of Cascade, in this county, as a 
slave. His honor instituted very rigid inquiries into her motives, 


PRADY. 


| and caused both parties to undergo a careful examination on oath, 


indigenous population is composed largely of Berbers, Moors, Arabs | 


and Turks. The Berbers are the most ancient inhabitants of 
northern Africa. They inhabit the mountains lying towards the 
desert of Sahara, where they live in small villages. The Arabs 
were originally Asiatics, and have preserved their distinctive cha- 
racter for more than thirty centuries. From the time the French 
people took possession of Algeria, we have become better and better 


Hila 
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to show that no improper or undue influence had been brought to 
bear, and that this step was of her own wish and will. Her value 
was then estimated at $900 and the order was accordingly made that 
upon Mr. Tinsley’s paying $450, or one-half her value, and giving 
bond to the amount of $500, that she should not become chargeable 
to the county, she should become his slave. ‘The woman is twenty- 
one years old, healthy, of fine size, and has three children, and is, 
beside, a woman of most excellent character. 

Cows ror Worx.—One man in California ploughed seventy-five 
acres with a cow team, and at the same time milked them every 


| day. 











